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Art.  I.  The  Booh  of  Job  ;  transhued  from  the  Hebrew^  by  the  late  Misf 
Elizabeth  Smith,  Author  of  Fragments  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  a 
Preface  and  Annotations,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Randolph,  D.  D.  Second 
Edition,  8vo.  pp.  207,  Price  7s.  Cadell  and  Davies,  Hatchard.0810. 

'JpllEUE  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  Bible  that  lias  e.xcitcJ 
the  ])eii  of  sacred  criticism  more  frequently,  than  the 
very  singular  and  excjuisitely  sublime  poem  before  us.  A  ve¬ 
nerable  shade  of  obscurity  is  thrown  equally  over  its  author, 
its  language,  and  its  train  of  imagery ;  and  a  hallowed  cu¬ 
riosity  has  hence  been  evinced  in  all  ages  to  dive  into  the 
gloom,  and  enucleate  its  difficulties.  Hence  almost  every 
nation,  independently  of  its  general  interpreters  of  sacred 
writ,  has  to  boast  of  a  multitude  of  monogrammists  upon  the 
hook  of  Job,  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  employ  a  term  which 
has  hitherto  been  limited  to  natural  history,)  who,  by  confiniii)^ 
their  attention  to  this  work  alone,  have  endeavoured  to  put 
the  public  into  possession  of  its  full  history  and  meaning.  Of 
this  description  of  critics,  the  best  writers  on  the  continent 
are — Luis  de  Leon  of  Spain,  tlie  two  SchultcnscK  of  Holland, 
and  Vogtd  and  Keiske  of  Germany,  the  last  of  whom  would 
have  been  by  far  the  best  qualified  for  the  work,  if  he 
had  not  unfortunately  laboured  under  ati  irresistible  propen;$ity 
to  he  perpetually  innovating  upon  the  Hebrew  text. 

In  our  own  country,  we  have  been  peculiarly  rich  in  the 
lame  class  of  writers  ;  and  that  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The 
vcrse-trans.ators  are  Sandys  and  Scott;  with  the  former  of 
"honi^  \i  sufficient  to  observe,  tli  Johnson  was  so 

highly  i>leas**d,  as  to  have  sele«  ted  his  pi'em  as  otie  of  the 
standard  authorities  for  Ins  Dictiiinary.  As  a  whole  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  indeed,  a  considerable  ilegrec  of  merit ;  t  tough  it  i& 
rather  a  merit  that  tiaahes  occasionally  upon  the  sight,  than 
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that  shines  uniformly  and  continually.  Scott  has  fewer  fioel 

t)assai;es  ;  but  his  versification  is  more  permanently  correct:* 
ic  is  chiefly  to  be  valued,  however,  on  account  of  his  critical* 
and  explanatory  notes,  most  of  which  are  selected  with  tastti 
from  prccedinji  writers,  and  many  of  which  are  able  specimeiuB 
of  original  criticism.  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  Rector  of  F.p.1 
worth  in  Lincolnshire,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Jobl 
Wesley,  published,  in  1736,  a  scries  of  dissertations  upool 
this  po 'm,  in  I.alin,  that  fill  up  a  folio  volume  of  six  hundretil 
pages ;  evincing  more  reading  than  taste,  and  somewhat  morel 
fancy  than  either — his  performance  being  embellished  withl 
what  he  supposes  to  he  a  correct  likeness  of  the  patriarch  attbel 
age  of  seventy.  Mr.  Grey,  of  Hinton,  in  Northamptonshire,! 
published,  in  1742,  an  octavo  edition  of  the  original  text,  re>l 
duced  to  metrical  verses  upon  Bishop  Hare’s  system,  and 
accompanied  with  Albertus  Schultens’s  Latin  rendering, 
and  the  more  select  of  his  notes;  the  Latin  rendering  bein* 
in  a  few  places  altered,  and  the  notes  occasionally  amended  bj 
original  remarks.  Bishop  Lowth  gave,  as  is  well  known, 
a  brief,  but  adndrahle  history  of  the  nature,  scope,  and  pe¬ 
culiar  beauties  of  this  poem,  in  his  elegant  academical  pr^ 
lections  l)c  Sacra  Poesi  Hchnnorum,  which  were  aftcrw^ardi 
translated  into  Fmglish  by  Dr.  George  Gregory.  And  Dr. 
Stock,  at  that  time  bishop  of  Killala,  published  in  1805  a  new 
English  translation  of  the  whole  book,  to  use  his  own  words, 
metrically  arranged  according  to  the  Massora,”  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  critical  and  explanatory  notes  at  the  foot  of  the 
text,  and  by  the  authorised  English  version  on  the  opposite 
page. 

Such  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  view  of  the  subject, 
(a  few  works  being  omitted  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
notice,)  when  the  translation  before  us  was  undertaken.  The 
fair  author  is  well  known  to  our  readers  from  a  volume  d 
Fragments  in  Prose  and  Verse,  which  has  already  been  noticed 
with  high  approbation  in  this  journal  ;  and  still  farther  froB 
the  very  interesting  biographical  memoirs  concerning  ber, 
with  which  those  Fragments  were  introduced  ;  and  which 
prove  thesiiort  and  evanescent  life  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy, 
to  have  been  etpially  characterised  by  moral  and  intellectoil 
excellencies — that  scaicely^  a  moment  w’as  suffered  to  pJ* 
unimproved— that  the  extensive,  and  we  may  add  almoft 
Unrivalled,  talents  entrusted  to  her,  were  ardently,  as  w'cll  ** 
incessantly  devoted  to  the  best  purposes — and  that  she  lived 
more  in  thirty  years  than  most  people  do  in  fourscore.  To 
the  account  already  given  of  her,  we  shall  take  leave  to  add 
the  following  statement  from  the  editor’s  preface  to  the  woA 
before  us,  as  immediately  connected  with  the  subject. 
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*  In  her  i?eT?*ntecnth  year,  she  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  languages,  when  a  very  fine  dictionary  and  ^rammar^ 
10  the  possession  of  her  brother,  led  her  thoughts  to  oriental  literature  ;• 
and  in  a  letter  written  in  the  following  yiar.  ^791*,)  she  ment’ons  her 
intention  to  begin  th.'  stady  of  Hebrew  In  February,  1795.  she  says, 

As  to  Persian  all  my  books  are  at  Bath,  so  that  1  shall  most  probably 
forget  the  little  I  knew,  when  I  saw  you  last.**  'Phese  books  were  never 
afterwards  in  her  possession  ;  but  it  appears,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  she  had  made  good  use  of  them  for  among  her  nunusenpts  was 
found  a  large  collection  of  Hebrew  words, f  compared  with  the  Arabic,  or 
Persian,  to  shew  the  resemblance  between  these  languages ;  with  an 
explanation  of  the  Arabic  names  of  many  of  the  stars,  and  other  observa¬ 
tions  upon  th.'t  language.  In  1799,  s'le  vvrites  to  her  friend,  “  If  you 
want  to  consult  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  New  Testament  on  any  particu¬ 
lar  passage,  let  me  know  it.  Mr.  Claxton  has  a  very  fine  one,  printed 
in  Hebrew  characters;  and  the  language  is  so  very  like  the  Hebrew, 
and  where  it  differs  from  that,  so  like  the  Arabic,  that  1  can  read  it  very 
wfll.'’  What  facility  of  comprehension  (as  it  has  been  before  stated) 
Miss  Smith  may  have  brought  to  her  Hebrew  studios,  from  these  prior 
investigations,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but  never,  yt  any  period  of 
her  lile,  did  she  derive  from  any  perpon  the  smallest  assistance  in  the 
pursuit  of  them.  She  had  frequent  access  to  an  Hebrew  biblc,  and  for 
Several  years  before  her  death  it  was  consumly  in  her  possession. 

‘  Mr.  t.'LAXT<»N  gave  her  a  little  book,  which  contained  maxims  anj 
opinions  of  the  Rabbins,  and  sundry  roots  of  Hebrew  words ;  and  his 
library  furnished  also  a  collection  of  prayers,  used  in  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
SIk*  had  also  Baylcy’s  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  when  she  began  to  sf.idy 
that  language,  she  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  Leiga's  Dictiou.iry. 
These  appear  to  have  bi*en  ail  the  helps  she  had,  till  tlie  year  1801,  when 
she  was  put  in  possession  of  Paikhurst’s  Lexicon ;  and  during  her  resi- 
dence  at  oniston,  where  she  had  aecess  to  no  other  book  from  wliicli  she 
could  derive  any  assistance,  the  translation  of  Job  was  the  employment  of 
her  solitary  hours,  and  was  finished  in  November,  1803. 

‘  In  a  letter  written  in  1805,  she  says,  “  1  never  read  Peters  on  Job, 
nor  any  thing  about  the  Hcbiew  language,  except  the  hook  of  Dr.  Ken- 
nicot,  which  you  lent  me,  and  Lowth’s  l^rsclections.  Parkhurst  has  been 
my  only  guide,  but  I  fancy  he  is  a  very  good  one.” 

‘  A  few  chapters  of  Gene‘*is,  many  of  the  J^salms,  and  some  parts  of 
the  Prophets,  lilied  some  scatiereO  leaves  among  her  papers,  and  exhibit 
proofs  (f  her  unwearied  application  to  the  study  i^f  the  holy  writings.  It 
may  fairly  iherefoie  be  alledged,  iliat  with  ihe  aid  sheexpt‘iienced  from  the 
Grammar  and  Lexicon  of  l*aikhu  a,  anc  without  .iny  other  direction  riian 
v/hal  she  collected  from  an  accurate  invv*aii^;atio.i  ef  the  roots,  and  then 
following  and  considtring  ilie  connection  between  them  and  their  deriva¬ 
tives ;  from  making,  in  shoit,  the  Heorew  language  explicative  of  itself; 
•he  has  extracted  from  tuis  inexlniust^ble  nnne  of  divme  knowledge  (for 
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t  *  Thi*  collertion  will,  1  believe,  be  gnutvil  bj  lbs  JBinbup  of  St.  Davi<rs,  as  » 
•iiluei  Ui  bis  Arabic  aiphalKt.* 
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•uch  it  ir.ay  he  truly  calU-t!)  the  rich  ore  of  Icarriing,  on  which  site  hai 
to  Inpplly  stam\K\l  a  value  hy  her  own  exquisite  skill  and  judgment. 

‘  'rhrou'/h  the  whole  of  her  remarks  an  1  alterations,  she  never  alludes 
to,  and  1  am  confident,  never  saw,  any  other  version  hut  that  of  our  Bible; 
and  althou'di  in  her  occasional  deviations  from  it,  there  is,  in  many 
paisag  s,  a  similarity  of  construction  with  that  of  some  or  other  of  our 
lx*st  commentators,  there  is  also  a  certain  dislmllariiy  in  the  turn  of  thought, 
or  the  mode  of  expression,  which  peculiarly  marks  it  to  be  her  own,  and 
removes  any  suspicion  of  !)er  hav’ng  borrowed  from  them,  or  of  having 
been  biassed  by  any  pre -conceived  opinions.’ 

N^'tbin'j  fun  bf  inorf  forrcct  than  almost  (he  whole  of  this 
view  of  tbf  tr;rt>lati;)!i.  It  nrovrs/m  fvet  y  pa^Cjthat  tliu  writer’s 
entire  iniii.  lion  into  Hebrew,  and  ltd*  kitowledge  of  that 
hangna'^**,  were  denvt'd  from  tint  very  ivspeetahle  source  of 
.Mr.  Parklnirst.  Hi^  train  of  ihinkitttr  ''tiiilfs  her  in  every 
instance  ;  and  we  believe  we  may  say,  that  every  passage  he 
Ins  incidentallv  interpreteil  in  the  course  of  liis  ilictionarj,  is 
intro  Inced,  witlnutt  ati  exception,  into  bis  pnpii’s  version. 

think  bi^blv  of  the  antliorily  nmler  which  she  stiulied  ; 
and  have  tio  he 'illation  iti  adding,  that^everv  fVientl  to  the 
5<Krfii  writings,  anti  especially  to  those  of  the  Old  'I'esta- 
inent,  is  nmh  r  t  sscntial  obligations  to  an  accomplished 
scholar,  wlio  has  so  pccnliarlv  smootiieil,  and  oven  charmed 
the  wav  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text.  And  we 
trust  the  very  rot)sid<*rahle  success  which  lias  accompanied 
the  fair  writer  before  n*;,  may  prove  an  incentive  to  mnlti- 
tndes  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  to  follow  so  laudable 
and  inviting  ati  example.  Vet  we  should  he  unjust  to  the 
charactiT  th..t  hf!ong>  to  us  ;  we  should  neitiier  he  veracious 
nor  candid  ;  it  we  were  to  add,  that  aitch  an  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  could  possible  (]ualily  them  tor  heeoniug  critics  and  ex- 
] osilofN.  In  re. .lily,  it  has  not  (]ua1itied  Miss  Smith  for  the 
i.'sk,  extr.UMilinardy  as  s\\c  was  endoweil  beyond  the  ge¬ 
neral  train  ut  her  fompeers  ;  attd  in  perusing  the  version 
before  U',  we  are  perpetually  called  upon  to  concede  to  the 
opinion  ul’  tin*  very  respectable  editor,  that 

‘  It  may,  anil  must  ever,  be  deeply  regretted,  that  Miss  Smith  did  not 
live  to  render  her  w'ork  more  pertect,  by  such  judicious  alterations,  as  a 
more  rnkarged  enquiry,  and  maturor  deliberation,  might  have  inclined  her 
to  m.ike  ;  .ind  ili.it  on  .1  few  dubious  and  dithcult  passages  she  had  not 
had  the  oppoiiunity  of  consulting  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  most 
Icamcil  and  .ible  commeni.iters.  But  it  she  had  no  other  helps  than  those 
which  are  common  to,  an.!  !ie  within  the  reach  of,  every  Hebrew'  student, 
must  It  not  itford  nntier  ot  triumph  as  well  as  ot  encouragement  to  him, 
to  tind  wh  .i  a  j^roficiency  m.ay  bi*  made  in  the  sacred  language,  with  the 
bare  assi.->t.ince  ot  .i  Cri.inimar  and  I^exicon  ?  and  that,  by  the  same  hdpl 
and  guidance,  it  he  will  take  the  p.uns  to  search  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  he 
lUay  ho|>e,  and  w  iiJiout  the  aid  oi  Rabbinical  iDtcrpreutious,  or  eveo  the  ac- 
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^uircment  of  other  branches  of  oriental  learnini;,  to  search  them  with  the 
greatest  profit  to  himself,  if  not  to  unlock  their  lil.lden  store  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  ot  others/ 

\\\‘  :uv  also  fully  persuadttd,  with  Dr.  haii(l()I|)li,  that  ‘  the 
followin.r  work,  to  be  iluly  appreciated,  to  be  regarded, 

not  as  a  coiuiu  lUary  on  the  book  ot  Jol>,  but  simply  as 
a  relii^ioiis  exiu’ciso  of  tlie  aecoiuplislioil  author  to  familiarise 
herself  with  the  Hebrew  hmernage,  and  more,  fully  to  aetjuaint 
licrseil  with  iIk:  word  ot  God. 

With  such  a  view  of  tiie  subject,  we  are  therefore  asto¬ 
nished  at  the  injudicious,  and  even  contradielory  partiality 
>^nie!i  eon  Id  assert,  in  the  very  next  page,  ‘  If  I  have  no 
hesii.itioii  in  saying  that,  as  a  translation  it  fears  no  com- 
piirisoo,  I  would  also  (‘xpressiy  state,  that  (oNce])i  with  the 
context  of  the  venerahle  book  from  which  it  was  formed)  it 
calls  for  none.  Jt  is  not  a  tvinl  of  skill,  but  the  docuircnt 
of  an  humble  aiul  disciplined  understanding;  an  elVort  of  in¬ 
tellect  llial  innsi  always  command  tlie  admiration  of  the 
learned/  And  shortly  alterwartls,  in  reference  to  a  letter 
received  by  him  irom  his  friend  Dr.  Magee, 

M  am  authorised  (says  Dr.  R.)  to  produce  this  version  of  the  hook  of  Job, 
not  as  a  u  orl  that  claims  indulgence  from  the  youth  or  sex  of  the  author, 
<i*4iVA  mi^ht  filcad  the  di  advantages  under  which  it  was  firosecutccl  in 
extenuation  of  its  fiiult.s  or  errors,  but  as  a  work  of  superior  excellence,  and 
“  conveyin  ’-,”  as  my  friend  expresses  himself,  “  more  of  the  true  character 
and  me  iiiing  of  the  Hebrew,  with  fewer  departures  from  the  idiom  of  the 
English,  than  any  other  translation  whatever  that  we  possess.”  As  such  I 
di  produce  it ;  and  so  far  as  diligent  and  accurate  comparison  of  this 
transl.ition,  partially  or  wliolly,  with  almost  every  other  extant,  (at  least 
with  .ill  I  could  procure,  or  read,)  may  entitle  me  to  make  this  assertion, 

I  scruple  not  to  pronounce  it  to  be,  upon  t  \c  whole,  more  clear  and  satis¬ 
factory,  more  grammatically  accurate,  more  closely  expressive  of  the 
literal  meaning,  and,  though  preserving  a  nvitive  lustre  of  its  own,  more 
distinctly  reflecting  the  brightness  of  its  glorious  oiiginal,  than  any  which 
have  fallen  under  my  observation/ 

We  are  now  called  upon,  therefore,  and  openly  challemged, 
to  examine,  this  work  in  a  dilTermit  point  of  view  ;  not  as 
a  simple  ‘  religious  exercise  of  the  accomplished  author  to 
faimliarist’  herself  witii  the  Hcl)r(*w  language,’ — and  an  exer- 
ci.u  ilerived  from  ‘  the  bart^  assistance  of  a  Crrummar  and 
a  Lexicon  but  as  a  proi.nciion  aliogctlier  unrival  led  in  our 
own  language,  according  to  Dr.  Maget‘,  and  in  every  lan- 
gua:e,  (at  least  in  every  language  he  could  procure  or  read,) 
according  to  Dr.  Ilaiidolpli.  It  is  impo.'isible,  indt*ed,  not  to 
obseixe  the  iiiateriat  diiference  tliat  exists  between  the  two 
opinions  of  these  Icirneil  friends.  Wc  essentially  differ  from 
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hoih  of  thnn;  hut  are,  at  the  same  time,  fully  sensible  of 
the  meaier  modesty  in  the  assertion  of  the  former.  With 
respect  to  Kuiz.ish  iraiivlaiots,  ‘  the  true  eliaracter  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  llebiew’  is,  in  our  opinion,  host  given  by  Dr  Stork; 
hut  hy  no  im  ans  the  btst  Kn^li<h  i(luwu~\\y  which  he  has 
been  pecidi’irlv  unsececssfid.  A  *jO('ii  fjiglisli  idiom  is  in¬ 
deed  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  Miss  Smith’s  vcTsion  :  she 
writes  her  tuuive  language  with  great  ease  and  eleuanct* ; 
though  even  in  this  rt'speel  there  are  passages  in  Tyndal 
whii  h  sh«*  would  have  d('ne  wise,  had  she  heen  acquainted 
with  thefo,  to  h;‘ve  copied.  Hut  ns  a  whole  vve  are  stiil  com¬ 
pelled  ti)  prefer,  hoih  in  truth  and  elegance  of  remleiing,  our 
est»d>h>hed  V4*r^i»ut  ;  and  have  often  been  surprisi’il  to  tind 
that  Miss  Smith  couhi  have  thotight  of  deviating  from  it. 
M’ith  r  gard  to  tVreigu  versions,  however,  we  an;  irtily 
astonish  «l  that  Dr.  Haudolph  eonhl,  for  a  moim  tit.  It  ive  for¬ 
gotten  those  of  Si.  .lerom,  Castalio,  Michaeiis,  and  Diodati  ; 
or  th.  t,  r*  ('olleeting  them,  he  should  have  p'dd,  with  all  the 
dcsetxt’d  par’ialiiy  he.  ftdt  for  the  meinorv  of  his  fair  friend, 
the  i  xclusive  compliment  we  hrve  just  copied. 

W’e  revere  tlie  talents  and  assiduity  of  Miss  Smith, 
j)erha|)s  as  highly  as,  certainly  u’ore  correctly  than,  her 
lcaru**tl  editor  iloes :  ami  we  iainent,  as  much  as  he  can 
pf)>>il>ly  l.iiucnt,  that  she  was  so  su  'deidy  cut  off  in  the 
career  of  wisdom  and  moral  excellence.  Yt't  let  us  cstiniute 
things  as  ihcv  deserve.  'I’lie  work  Ixdore  us  is  an  admirahle 
specimen  of  whal  may  Me  nccou.plislicd  in  a  little  time,  and 
w  iih  Itwv  iiM  ails.  Hut  W’e  slum  d  be  iinpist  to  .scholars  ol  deep 
eiiuiitieii  and  acme  eiupury,  if  we  were  to  regard  it  as  a 
hni>h»Ml  p  udnciion  ;  wo  should  he  nnjn.st  to  the  public,  if, 
after  hav.ng  read  it  carefully,  we  were  to  stale  it  to  he  any 
thing  else  than  an  imperfect  exercise,  in  whicti  the  author 
had  not  completely  settled  lier  English  text, — in  which, 
also,  in  a  great  multitude  of  instances,  instead  of  being 
grammatically  accurate,  slu*  has  nnacconniahly  tnisundcrslood 
tlie  4)»‘iginah — and  instead  of  being  ‘  closely  expressive  of  the 
liieial  meaning’  has  indulged  in  a  loosenes.s  of  rendering,  that 
we  have  nexfi  met  with  in  any  other  version.  We  have 
alrtady  I’hserved,  that  her  deviations  from  the  general  sense 
of  the  established  U  xt,  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from 
IVIr.  I'arkhurst.  1  hese,  however,  we  cannot  always 
approve  ;  and  it  is  tar  less  seldom  that  we  can  approve  the 
autl'oi  s  original  changes.  Hut  it  becomes  us  to  support  out 
opinion  upon  each  of  tliese  points  by  a  few  example*. 

it  is  pertectly  eh’ar  to  ns  and  we  apprehend  it  will  be  so 
to  oiir  readers,  that  Miss  Smith  had  not  revised  and  settled 
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her  text  as  she  intended,  and  as  she  probably  would  have 
done,  and  certainly  oiight  to  have  (’one,  had  her  life  been 
spared.  We  infer  this,  in  the  first  place,  Iroin  the  negliuence 
manifested  in  the  use,  sometimes  of  the  old  Knglish  lermina. 
tion  of  verbs  in  tlio  third  person  >ingul;ir,  and  sometimes  of 
the  modern  termination  ;  a  negligence  whic'i  runs  through 
the  wliole  of  the  poem,  and  gives  us  about  equal  instances  of 
each  form,  ^rhus  Ch.  i.  16,  ‘  the  fire  of  God  ha<  fallen  from 
heaven:’  while  in  Ch.  ii.  5,  it  runs  ‘  all  that  a  man  tiathim 
will  give  for  his  life.’  So  Ch.  v.  2. 

‘  For  the  stupid  rich  Man  anger  iillt. 

And  the  silly  poor  one  difs  ot  envy.* 

Yet  in  V.  11.  of  the  same  chapter  it  occurs, 

‘  Who  settetk  fhe  lowly  on  high, 

And  exalteth  the  mourners  in  safety/ 

Wc  have  another  proof  of  the  trtuh  of  this  assertion,  iu 
the  different  and  opposite  meanings  ascribed  to  the  Hebrew 
in  ditferent  verges  of  the  first  two  chapters-  In  Ch.  i. 
5,  it  is  rendered  ‘  to  bless’;  in  Cli.  ii.  5,  ‘  to  curse’.  In 
Ch.  i.  11,  the  writer  is  doubtful  which  way  to  render  it;  and 
hence,  as  though  determined  to  he  right,  has  given  it  both 
ways:  for  the  text  occurs  thus, — ‘  whether  to  thy  face  he  will 
not  bless  thee?  [curse  thee]’.  In  Ch.  ii.  10,  it  is  again  ren* 
dered  decidedly  bltsSy  in  a  very  correct  tianslation  taken  from 
Mr.  I’arkhurst— ‘  blessing  God  and  dying.’  We  are  aware 
that  something  of  the  ^ame  kind  of  inconsistency  occurs  in 
our  esiablisheci  version,  yet  by  no  means  to  so  great  an 
extent.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  its  occurring  at 
all.  Nothing  is  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the  very  same 
term  can  ever  have  htfen  made  use  of  to  extiress  ideas  sodia* 
metrically  opposite  ;  nor  is  the  subterfuge  that  113  occasion¬ 
ally  means  “  to  bid  farewell  to,”  valedicere,  and  hence 

“  to  take  leave  of,  or  renounce,”  in  any  re.spect  necessary. 
It  denotes  “  to  bless”  simply,  and  in  as  single  a  sense  as 
the  Knglish  term  itself.  With  a  little  care  and  dexterity  of 
construction,  it  might,  in  all  the  above  passages,  have  been 
confined  to  this  sense  alone ;  and  in  a  version  boldly  as.M*ried 
to  be  ‘  more  clear  and  satisfactory,  more  grammatically 
accurate,  more  closely  expressive  of  the  literal  meaning  than 
any  other  known  translation,’  it  not  only  mighty  hut  alight  to 
have  been  thus  limited  and  explaiiu'd. 

This  remark  might  be  extended  to  a  great  variety  of 
instances,  if  wc  had  time.  Thus  we  dip  at  random  into 
Ch.  xxxvi.  26,  and  find  the  expression  iru  itSn  rendered^ 
‘beyond  our  knowledge:’  but  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  V.  5^ 
‘  and  we  anderstand  net.’  The  repetition  of  the  phrase  haA 
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an  iiUiinsic  beauty  iu  the  original,  and  forms  an  araphon 
which  is  peculiarly  eharaeierisiie  of  its  diction  ;  and  lienee, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  remienng  in  the  former  place, 
it  ought  caiefully  to  have  been  ret  lined  in  the  latter.  So, 
clipping  again  at  ran  loin,  we  find  in  (  h.  xiii.  Id,  14,  the 
phrase'  nr:  or  f'-  rendered  in  the  first  '  instance 

‘  whatsoever  eoine,’ and  in  ihesecoiul,  ‘  on  thechance.’ 

*  Be  silent  and  I  will  speak, 

Jl' hat  soever  come  upon  me. 

On  the  ihanccy.  1  will  take  n  y  flesh  In  my  teeth. 

And  put  my  soul  in  my  hand.* 

The  passage,  indeed,  has  not  been  lu’ly  nndorstood  by 
our  lair  tr ms'r.tor ;  and  lu*nrt?  another  ot  its  lieautics,  the 
very  for<  d)le  rcjKtitum  of  the  pronoun,  has  been  omitted. 
’'J'he  original  uxi  is  as  fallows, 

':r:r: 

•  :  r  r:  ""r 

t ':u’2  2  Niix  “r: 

I'hc  direct  and  literal  veruon  of  wliieh  is, 

Hold  ye  your  pence ^  for  1  ici!/  i^prak^ 

J  Xi'ili —  Jnd  let  ii'/iitt  vioij  conic  upon  vie. 

Let  zi'luif  mnij — I  u'llf  Carry  my  fteak  in  my  teeth ^ 

And  put  my  life  in  my  hand. 


In  Ch.  v.i.  iJ,  “  and  thou  shall  seek  me,”  is 

erroneouxy  rentleYcd,  ‘  they  .'hall  seek  me the  word  and 
being  oai.itcd.  i  h.  i.\.  3,  “  to  contend,”  or  rather, 

“to  argue  with  hnif^  is  giv<  n  *  to  contend  witli  us^  fliis 
change  or  conlusion  ot  one  person  for  another  occurs  very 
In'ipienily.  But  we  have  occasionally  worse  errors  to  en¬ 
counter  ;  tliroci  false  cooconU,  as  plural  verbs  joined  to 
singular  nouns,  or  masculine  nouns  to  lemininc  adjectives. 
'I  bus,  passing  forwards  once  inoix-  incidentally,  C'h.'xxxvii.  lO, 
in  the  e.spicssion  the  ze.iters  iiin^  the  aiiihor  writes  a  verb 
singular  in  the  original  to  a  nominioive  plural.  So,  in  Ch. 
xxxviii.  lO,  she  fir>t  iniMiiuler>t€i?ulv  Vx  as  meaning  Ger/,  and 
then  couples  it  as  a  nominaiive  with  rpr,  a  verb  in  the  second 
person.  In  this  verse,  alst>,  the  pionom*  is  altogether  omitted 
in  the  first  line  ot  tne  Virs>on,  and  the  two  words  *2-^  in  the 
seeoiul.  In  V  .  U)  of  the  next  i  h.»p*er  (xsxis)  we  have  errors 
ot  every  kind,  hoih  ot  ennission  and  eomiuission.  ir2>*“his 
rope  or  “  his  baml  as  it  is  in  onr  eommon  version,  is  fiere 
temlcred  a  ropt*  ,  the  proiumn  his  being  omitted  :  and  rope 
is  llu*n  iinule  tne  nominative  case  to  nw2n,  a  verb  in  the 
seeoml  pt  rsou  singular,  ‘  will  a  rope  keep  him  r’  In  tlie  more 
correct  language  of  our  established  lection  “  canst  thou  bind, 


^  _  Iff  . 
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Arr/)  the  tmcorn  r” — not  *  bind  or  keep  him  .^ — for  here 
ajrain  we  meet  uiili  a  singular  omission;  the  word  z:n,  “  uni¬ 
corn  ar  rhinocer»)s,”  being  tota  iy  left  out,  and  the  pronoun 
him  suhstitut(‘d  for  it.  At  this  proueness  to  omit  sub^tauiives 
we  Inive  heiMi  often  asttni’slied.  It  coininences  with  the  very 
fir.^t  chapter,  where,  in  V.  5,  the  vvorvl  Job  is  whoitv  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  the  expros^ior  “  for  Job  said.’*  2vx  nrx  'j,  is  ren¬ 
dered  witli  the  v(:rh  alone,  ‘for  /e  said.’ 

We  are  far  from  inclining  to  be  severe  upon  these  sorts  of 
hleiiiishes.  We  arc  ready  to  asciibe  them  to  ittattention, 
it*  not  to  rapidity  of  com|)ositioii  alone ;  and  to  regard  them 
as  maculae  (fuas  incuria  fudit^  and  which  the  fair  writer 
intended  to  have  corrected,  upon  a  subsequent  revision  of 
her  text.  They  sulhciently  prove,  however,  that  her  text 
never  did  receive  such  revisio!)  ;  and  conseqm*ntlv  that, 
(although  in  spite  of  these  blemishes  it  possesses  a  large 
portion  of  funeral  merit)  it  is  in  no  respect  i milled  to  tiie 
prais(*  of  unrivalled  accuracy,  and  adherem^c  i.>  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  original,  which  the  very  respcctaiile  editor 
has  so  lavishly  passed  upon  it. 

Let  ns,  however,  take  a  passage  of  some  length,  that  the 
beaini(‘s  of  the  versif)n,  as  well  as  the  defects,  may  appear 
to  (nil  advantage.  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  sunlime 
and  admirably  descriptive  speech  of  Elihu  :  Ch.  xxxvi.  26-— 
(’ll.  xxxvi i  13. 

‘  26  Behold  !  God  is  great,  beyond  our  knowledge; 

His  years  are  numerous  beyond  our  search. 

27  For  he  makelh  imall  the  drops  of  water, 

'I’hey  are  strained  otf  (forj  the  rain  of  his  vapour  ; 

28  Which  the  heavens  let  fall. 

And  drop  on  man  abundantly.  * 

29  Also  can  any  understand  the  spreadings  of  the  clouds  ? 

The  high  abo;  es  of  his  silence. 

30  Behold,  he  spreads  on  it  his  light,  • 

And  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  covered  (witli  die 

icflcctcd  light.) 

31  For  by  them  he  judgeth  the  people. 

He  giveth  food  in  abundance. 

.32  I  he  light  overspreads  the  vault  (of  heaven,) 

And  he  commandeth  It  concerning  him  that  prayetL  ; 

33  Hf  telleth,  concerning  him,  his  thunder 
Commissioned  with  wrath  against  arrogance. 


CHAf.  XXXVIl. 

1  Verily,  for  this  my  heart  flutters, 
And  beats  beyond  its  place. 
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2  }*  rk  !  hear  the  thunderinpr  of  hi* 

And  the  muttrnng  that  issues  from  bis  rnouih. 

S  His  flash  is  hcneaih  the  whole  heaven 

And  his  light  on  the  extremities  of  the  earth. 

4  After  it  roars  the  thunder, 

He  thunders  with  the  voice  of  his  majesty, 

And  he  will  not  stay  them,  for  his  voice  shall  be  heard. 

5  Cod  thunders  with  his  voice  ; 

He  docth  mighty  wonders,  and  we  understand  not- 

6  For  to  the  snow  he  salih.  Be  on  tlie  eartli ; 

And  he  pours  out  the  rain,  he  pours  out  the  showers  of 
his  strcngtli. 


7  Scaling  up  the  hand  ot  every  man, 

Th  at  all  may  know  his  woiks. 

... 

8  And  the  wild  beast  retires  to  his  covertf  ^ 

And  in  their  dens  do  they  abide.  I 

9  From  the  black  cloud  comes  the  whirlwind,  | 

And  from  condensed  air,  ice.  | 

10  From  the  breath  of  Goo,  the  ice  gives. 

And  tlic  waters  run  wide  in  the  thaw. 

1 1  Also  the  pur?  (ether)  dissolves  the  thick  vapour. 

Its  light  breaki  through  the  cloud  : 

12  And  they  turn  round  according  to  his  counsels, 

To  perform  all  that  he  commands  them  on  the  face  of 

the  earth. 

13  Whether  he  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  sceptre,  ^ 

Or  on  his  land,  or  for  abundance.*  pp.  122 — 124. 

This  passage  contains  great  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
diction  In  some  parts  we  prefer  it  to  the  CNtablishcd  version— 
but  not  generally.  It  is  less  regularly  correct,  and  at  timo 
far  inh  rior.  Hut  that  it  may  be  duly  appreciated,  let  ui 
examine  it  seriatim, 

V.  26. The  |irononn  *  owr,*  not  found  in  the  original,  b 
unnecessarily  introduced  into  both  lines;  and  this  being 
omitted,  surpassinf*  would  be  a  better  word  than  ‘  beyond,^ 

V.  27.  ‘  /hr.*  This  should  have  been  /o.'  or  behold!  ’3b 
not  here  an  adverb  of  causation,  but  of  exclamation.  The 


Arabic  form  is  repeatedly  used  in  this  sense ;  and  tho 
•• 

present  poem  abounds  with  this  and  other  Arabisms.  It  b 
however  a  sense,  by  no  means  uncommon  to  O  as  a  Hebrew 
term,  not  only  in  the  book  before  us,  but  especial  I  v  i*^  ^ 


Psalms.  *  7  key  are  strained  ojfy  is  better  than  in  our  established 
version,^  they  pour  d  xrny  Dr.  Stock  has  it,  ‘‘  they 
rehnedy  It  refers  to  the  process  of  vaporization  :  they  thr0 
of  would  be  as  correct  and  more  simple  tlian  cither.  * 
mis  vapoury  should  be  for  his  tempest;  as  tilt*?  is  here  used 
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jn  the  ‘Jcnse  of  n'^?S,  which  is  indeeJ  tiie  actu^il  rendering 
of  not  less  than  fifty  one  of  Dr.  Kcniiicou’s  coJicos. 

V.  i28.  ‘  tVhich  the  h  me  ns  let  falL'^  ‘  U^hich'  nurst.  is  here 
tw  aJvefh  of  t.iiio,  aiM  shoulil  be  rendered  then,  St  in  all 
it's  senses  implies  I  ivisiiness  or  profusion.  'T’lie  ima'^e  eor- 
rectlv  criven  is  pe  uliarlv  beautiful, — d  jon  Jl tW  t)e  heavens. 
‘,^m/’does  not  »  coer  in  the  second  line:  it  siionid  be  they 
^rop,  CM*  rather,  pouy\  ^c. 

V. 'Phis  veise  is  supposed  bv  all  the  critics  to  be 
iniractablc.  Schuhens  gives  it  np  in  despair,  and  Keisko 
iinv  attempts  to  niake  sense  of  it  by  altering  the  text. 
l)r.  Stock  renders  it, 

*  u  Yea— can  nny  understand  the  spreadings  of  the  cloud? 

‘c  The  ra tilings  of  the  tabernacle?" 

The  grand  error  of  all  the  interpreters  consists,  in  giving 
to  the  passage  an  interrogatory  cast,  to  which  it  has  no 
ijiretinsions ;  and  in  deriving  p3’ from  ja,  “  to  discern  or 
understand,”  instead  of  from  nJa,  “  to  hiiild  up,  pile  up, 
heap,  multiply.”  ay  is  not  exactly  expressed  by  onr  word 
doini:  it  means  rather  the  web,  vapour,  or  woof  of  which  the 
clouu  is  composed — nimbus  rather  than  nithes.  This  first  part 
of  the  couplet  should  therefore,  be.  But  if  he  heap  up  the 
spreadings  of  hK^  cloudy -woof, 

niKUTi  “  noise*'^  in  our  common  version,  and  “  rattlinse^^'  in 
Dr  Stock's,  is  rendered  ‘  high  ahotes*  by  Miss  Smith,  from 
rc*J  instead  of  from  naur.  The  proper  vvord  is  tapestry — pic¬ 
tured  representations  of  things,  netur,  observes  Keiske  very 
correctly,  “  est  picta,  variegata,  idea  ’*ei.” 

V.  31.  ‘  For  by  them.'*  I’nis  shou>d  be— /n  /  or  beho  d,  by 
ihvse  things  ;  i  e.  these  fearful  piiem-meiia.  The  real  u.eaning 
of  the  second  line  has  never  yet  neeii  emered  into.  Saa  does 
not  mean  \food^'*  but  judgement,  decision,  from  K^a 

he  pnsseth  or  gtvein  sentence  a  uain, 

V.  32.  We  ha%e  here,  and  in  almost  every  one  of  the  verses 
of  the  ensuing  chapter,  an  instance  of  the  neglig'mce  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  of  employing  indiscriminaudy  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  termination  of  the  third  person  singular  of 
our  verbs  ;  as  ‘  overspreaoj’  in  the  first  line,  ami  ‘  commaiidc/^’ 
and  ‘  praycM*  in  llie  second.  'The  first  period  is  not  quite 
Correctly  rendered,  either  in  this  or  our  co  nmon  version;  but 
have  not  space  to  poi nr  out  every  defect.  The  second 
period  is  of  far  more  consequence,  and  has  given  much 
more  trouble  to  the  critics.  Miss  Smith  has  followed  her 
guide,  Mr.  Parkhursi,  and  is  hence  not  pers  n.illy  amenable 
for  her  error;  though  neither  here  nor  in  any  other  place  ii 
the  smallest  ackaovvlcdgeuicnt  given,  or  reference  made,  to 
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the  aiuhority  she  so  freely  copies.  Pr.  Stock’s  rcntlcring’; 

ard  ^ivith  it  cJuirfic  to  iduit  it  shall  vurtd'  The  irei  cr 
confiisi(»n  proceeds  alloj^t  liter  Ironi  an  erroneous  divisiou 
the  vvui\U  ;  vsliich  inst(?ad  ot 

Ve-jezve  oliuli  henii’pegio, 
should  he  written, 

Ve-je/veo  lialihe  ma[)egio 


wliicli  will  then  he  literally, 

And  launchelh  Iv's  ponetviiting  holt.  ■ 

\ .  3!5.  is  here,  and  in  all  the  translations,  derived  fr  i 

“  to  sho,i\  OX' tell 'f  inn  err<nteoi'sly  :  its  pr<»per  root  is*.; 
to  assault^  or  rush  upon  — Aloi,g  wuh  u  vusheik  his  misc  l 


roiir.  I 

idle  second  line  of  the  ver>e  is  taken  Irom  Parkhnrst,  hat! 
a  liiile  altered  ;  iiis  suggestion  being  ‘  pcs^e'^siHiS  u'ealh  /«fj 
‘or  af[ainst  airoi^ame'  One  of  the  earliest  and  princii 
articles  of  p<>>session  wnscoJtle:  and  lienee  r:pt:,  it  derives 
from  r:p,  would  mean  cattle^  as  well  as  possession  generally  ;  ani 
it  is  thus  rendeiCvl  hv  our  es’ahiished  version,  and  by  iiitia 
of  those  tiiai  preieiled  it.  rop  however  is  not  tin*  proper  root 
of  r:p':,  hut  icp, — “to  huJ'n  xeifh  fieueness and  lunto  tbt 
noun,  instead  <»f  possession  or  entile^  should  he  Jierctiiepa 
trrivur.  «]x  whieh  our  csialdishe  1  lectiMii  regards  as  as 
adverb,  and  w  ak.  s  “  i/'.vo,”  is  properly  nndersUxnl  as  a  noua,an<i 
rendered  ‘  zrr^ithd  Seiiultens  has  given  the  passage  a  ven 
correct  luierpn  tation,  ruhedinem  thininmnleni  nasi  contrt 
(itrn'n ; — the  fiercentss  of  n'rath  a^iainst  pride ^  or  ralue: 
xtickedness. 

Chi  xxxvii.  I.  h  here  is  no  part  of  ilic  work  we  have 
liccn  so  much  tiispleased  with  as  the  present.  ‘  Wn  ili/  niy  hdir. 
flitters  and  beatSy  is  a  genuine  female  exclamation,  and  eijuallj 
betrays  the  sex  and  the  ycunli  of  the  autiior.  It  also  e.\hil)itJ 
another  proni  ot  her  iu‘gligence  in  emidoving  the  moden 
verbal  lei  inmaiion,  we  have  already  adverted  to.  'Flie  rei! 
meaning  oi  the  passage,  however,  has  never  hecn  pcneiraU?i 
by  any  ot  the  critics.  *}x  here  rendered  ‘xc/  Z/i/,’  itnd  in  out 
cst;:bli>lied  version  uUof  is  in  the  last  vf’rse  of  the  preceilii^f 
chapter  rendeied,  as  a  noun,  ‘  wrath  t!ie  paragraph  is  con¬ 
tinued  *11110  ilie  verse  before  us;  and  the  meaning  is  still  wrutkl 
A  more  unfortunate  divisinu,  indi-ed,  or  one  more  destrncii'^ 
of  all  syisi*  lias  never  been  (‘xliibited  than  the  pn  sent  sep^r** 
lion  ot  the  two  chapters:  for  it  takes  place  not  only  in  ^ 
middle  ol  a  most  magnliicent  description)  but  in  the  uiid^^ 
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f  the  very  same  sentotu'c.  I'he  tiinmier-storm,  observes 
he  Mihlimt*  poet,  is  an  apt  ctnhiem  of  the  w>/v//A  (»)}<)  of  the 
Almi^lity  a;^ai  ist  wickedness: — wrath  continnes  ho,  at 

:Jiich  ni'j  hc(t’  t  tremhlcth  and  sfo^^creth  in  its  post. 

V.  \.^And  he  xcitl  not  stay  them,  fory'"  iVr.  would  be  better 
UMidtTeil  iinpcrsoually,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  them  when,  Isic  : — 
’.hat  is,  to  t lie  ranine  of  the  Hash  and  the  roar. 

V.  5.  ^Ve  c  luuot  compliment  the  writer  upon  taking  ranS-jj, 

reel  Ions  I  y,  away  from  the  first  line,  and  intro  lueiuj^  it 
into  the  sec!)mi  in  the  sense  of  ^  nullify. ^  Keen  in  this  e.ise, 
liowever,  it  s’lonid  have  l>ntMi  inii^litily  iloeth  he  {jjre.it  xvoiiders 
— or  ^reat  thiiif^s ;  which  last  is  a  better  rcMulerinj^  of  our 
rslaltlisiied  leetiou  than  the  word  for  which  it  is  here  ex- 
changed.  ‘.7;/?/  xve  understand  iwt,^  shottid  he,  as  iti  V.  ‘jr>  of 
the  precedi chapter,  ‘  beyond'^  or  surpa^sin^  ‘  knowled^e.'^ 

V.  6.  ‘  For'  'J'his  shouhl  o?ice  more  l)o  lo  !  or  behold  !  See 
note  above  on  Ch,  xxxvi.  21.  'The  full  beauty  of  the  passage, 
however,  has  never  hern  entered  into,  in  couse(|uence  of  the 
words  having  been  uniformly  construed  with  a  wrong  punc¬ 
tuation:  whence,  indeed,  a  great  dithculty  has  been  felt 
by  every  critic;  and  Mr.  Gray,  who  is  oi^eof  our  most  cau» 
tioijs  interpreters,  ventures  to  suppose  an  error  in  the  text, 
and  lo  suggest  that  two  of  the  words  he  omitted,  'f’he  follow- 
ing  division  and  punctuation  will  clear  up  every  ditiicully, 
and  render  all  atteui])ts  at  amendment  unnecessary. 

:  itin  ncx'  iStttk 

.  :  ITI?  -»t;o 

Behold !  he  saith  to  the  snow — UE  ! 

Earthward,  then  falleth  if,  or  then  to  the  earth  falleth  it, 
do  the  rain — and,  it  falleth — the  rains  of  his  might . 

V.  7.  <  77/(7/  all  may  know'  This  is  the  common  rendering. 
The  literal  version  however  is — to  the  feeling  or  pereeption  of 
c.ery  man. 

V.  y.  For  (nnn  n)  ^  black  cloud,'  wliich  is  Mr,  l*ark burst’s  ren¬ 
dering,  or  “  south,"  w  hich  is  the  common  rendering,  we  shonhl 
prefer  utmost  zone,  the  n  being  emphatic — zona  ipshsima. 
And  for  ^condensed  air'  which  is  aFo  Mr.  !•arkhnrst’s, 

we  should  have  arctic  chambers.  Our  common  version 

gives  “  north." 

V.  10.  We  cannot  approve  of  any  part  of  this  deviation 
from  the  common  rendering,  which  olfers  a  sense  precisely 
opposite,  j.-i:,  however,  does  not,  in  the  present  instance, 
nieau  ‘  to  give ^  in  any  signitiaction  of  the  term  :  but  “  to  fix, 

or  set  :”  as  in  the  Arabic  from  v.  So  St.  Jerom  :  flante 
Cfincrescit  gelu: — bj/  the  blast  of  God  the  frost  congeals  ox 
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sets :  am!  to  ilu*  same  effect  Reiske,  am  is  a  suhftaiUh^^B 
breadth  or  expunH^'  **s  •fwvu  in  our  coRinion  version.  mJB 
Smith  comnpts  a  fal'^e  concorJ  hy  joining  it,  as  a  vcih 
Jar,  to  ZT’O  a  noun  jiliiral. — ‘ /w  the  th.uitf  should 

into  a  ttt  rror,  -pyita,  fiom  pr,  to  pour  out  or  ^ 

metal:  in  ^%hic.ii  sense  it  occurs  in  our  established  j 

tion,  in  V.  18  ol  the  present  chanter. 

V.  12.  ‘  Jnd  theif  tuni*  should  be — thus  HE  (Kilt)  inrnetki]^ 
rather  maktih  to  turn — niolvtth.  mao^  here  rendv  red  ‘  /o/inM 
is  a  noun  plural,  and  distinctly  signifies  tmrie.v,  or  c/rcwii,j® 
given  hy  Dr.  Stock.  Statons  in  a  better  word  than  either.  S 
V.  I  i.  This  verse  has  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  alltiJB 
critics:  and  none  cf  them  appear  sat  isfietl  even  with  their  o«:H 
renderings.  Scott  proposes  to  transpose  the  text,  while  llciNkt,^E 
as  usual,  alters  the  words  themselves : — and  even  Dr.  SixiH 
linds  himself  compelled  to  pursue  this  last  means  of  cliciiii'S 
a  sense,  though  in  a  diflcrent  manner.  The  rendering  of  M  sH 
Smith  does  not  afford  us  much  light  upon  the  subject ;  norsH 
it  in  any  respect  clearer  than  the  csiablisbed  reading.  BouH 
translations  begin  the  verse  with  the  words  that  close  it  iiH 
he  original.  pl 

The  whole  of  the  difhculty  appears  to  j)roceed  from  nc>:| 
having  taken  the  real  sense  of  t:3’»r,  and  of  pK,  as  they  ar?|; 
intended  in  the  present  place.  The  primary  idea  of  1:22^  “f 
succession  :  hence,  as  a  verb,  it  imports  “  to  proceed, 
extend,  to  follow  in  order  and  as  a  noun,  “  a  shoot,  tribe,  or* 
branch  of  a  family  :  progeny  or  succession.”  pjt  does  not  11 
the  present  place  signify  ‘  earth  hut  is  a  noun  derived  froa 
^  “  to  dash,  crush,  or  break  to  pii:ces.”  The  k  is  for. 
mative ;  and  henee  the  noun  imports  “  violence,  discomfiture, 
destruction,  ruin,  judgment,  or  punishiTKmt,” — The  rendering 
thus  explained  is  constantly  in  ssucccssion^  zrhether  for  Jud^t- 
vuvfy  or  for  wierry,  herauseth  it  to  fake  place  :  “  faciat  itl  ob- 
venire,”  as  Schultens  h.is  justly  translated  the  close  of  the 
verse.  .  *  ii 

If  these  hints  be  correct,  and  tlie  scattered  fragments— the p 
disjccti  nvjmbra  /tTa/flmmii— be  collected,  the  whole  version  of  | 
tile  above  passage  will  riio  as  follows,  | 

I 

CHAP.  XXXTI.  I 

26  Behold  !  God  is  great,  surpassing  knowledge  i  | 

The  numb(  r  of  his  yc^rs  surpassing  research.  I 

27  Lot  he  exhaleth  the  drops  of  the  waters  ; 

They  throw  otf  the  rain  for  his  IcnipcsL  ! 

28  Then  down  flow  the  heavens  ;  I’ 

They  pour  upon  man  impctucuily.—  ^ 
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f9But  if  he  heap  up  the  spreadings  of  the  cloudy  woof, 

The  t.iprstry  of  his  pavilion, 

50  Behold  !  he  throweth  forth  from  it  his  flash. 

And  inverteth  the  roots  of  the  very  ocean. 

51  Lo  !  thus  judpeth  he  the  nations  ; 

He  passeth  sentence  amain. 

52  He  brandisheih  the  blaze  athwart  the  concave  | 

And  launcheth  his  penetrating  bolt. 

SS  Along  with  it  rusheth  his  roar, 

The  nerceness  of  wrath,  because  of  wickedness  i 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

1  Wrath,  at  which  my  heart  trembleth, 

Aid  staggereth  in  its  post. 

2  Hear,  O  hear  ye  the  clangour  of  his  voice, 

And  the  peal  that  issueth  from  his  mouth. 

3  Under  the  whole  heavens  is  his  flash, 

And  his  lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

4  After  it  pealeth  the  voice  ; 

He  thundercth  with  the  voice  of  hir  majesty  ; 

And  there  is  no  limit  to  them  when  hii  voice  soundeth. 

$  God  thundereth  marvellously  with  his  voice  ; 

C^reat  things  doeth  he,  surpassing  knowledge. 

6  Behold  he  saith  to  the  snow— be  I 
And  OB  the  earth  it  falleth 

To  the  rain — and  it  falleth — the  rains  of  his  might. 

7  Upon  the  labour  of  every  man  he  putteth  a  seal. 

To  the  feeling  of  every  mortal  is  his  work. 

8  Even  the  brute-kind  go  into  covert. 

And  abide  in  their  dwellings. 

9  From  the  utmost  zone  issueth  the  whirlwind. 

And  from  the  arctic  chambers,  cold. 

10  By  the  blast  of  God  the  frost  congealeth. 

And  the  expanse  of  the  waters  into  a  mirror. 

11  He  also  luadeth  the  cloudy-woof  with  redundance: 

His  effulgence  disperseth  the  gloom. 

12  Thus  revolveth  he  the  seasons,  in  his  wisdom. 

That  they  may  accomplish  whatever  he  commandeth  them : 

1 3  Constantly  in  succession,  whether  for  his  judgment. 

Or  for  mercy,  he  causeth  it  to  uke  place. 

(  To  be  continued.  J 
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Art.  II.  The  Piston  of  Don  Roderick.  x\  Poem.  By  Walter  Scot; 
Esq.  V  to.  pp.  1--.  price  158.  royal  1/.  lOi.  Ballantyne  .and  Ca 
Edinburgh;  Eongman  and  Co.  1811. 

IT  lias  lonp;  boon  a  matter  of  debate,  where  Mr.  Walter  t 
^  Seou’s  throat  strength  lies.  Some  have  observed 
he  is  always  shaggy  hirsute;  and  Iilmicc  they  have  sus.!# 


|)octed,  thill  if  he  would  suhmit  to  the  ceremony  of  being!  ^ 
shorn,  and  adojit  the  neatness  of  the  modern  costume, 
would  be  found  like  btlier  men.  Some,  again,  havcH 
taken  notice,  that  all  bis  stories  arc  about  Scotland  ;  and  havf 
therefore  conjectured  that  bis  muse  was  only  a  divinity  of 
ilie  iiKJuniains,  and  that  if  he  could  but  be  decoyed  into 
level  and  optMi  ground,  many  of  his  rivals  would  be  more 
than  a  match  for  him.  d'bcre  certainly  appeared  to  be 
some  little  room  for  these  surmises;  and  occasionally  they  grew 
up  to  insinuation,  assertion,  and  detiance.  At  length  thf| 
experiment  is  imule.  .Mr.  Scott  is  either  unconscious  ofli 
having  been  indebted  to  any  poetical  spell,  or  relies  upony 
the  success  it  has  secured  to  him  and  presumes  he  maTr 
now  dispense  with  its  aid.  He  ventures  out  in  the  classical 
dress  ol  Spv  user ;  and  though  he  still  takes  the  benefit 
tradition,  and  chooses  ground  in  Spain  not  dissimdar  to  hisl- 
favourite  bohls  m  the  north,  yet  he  soon  aliandons  these l-^ij 
resources,  and  comes  down  into  the  open  plains  of  narrativef^ 
and  deelamatoiy  poetry.  ^ 


\\>  hardly  need  say  this  experiment  was  hazardous. fm 
Within  his  own  ‘  dread  circle,’  be  knew  that  ‘  none  could |B 
walk  bill  lie;’  and  be  will  probably  repent  that  be  cvetj 
quilted  it.  Without  charging  his  Vision  of  Don  lloderid 
with  any  pi^siiivc  detects,  it  is  suflicienl  to  compare  it  vvithfl 
his  thiee  principal  poems,  and  pronounce  it  groa'ly  in- fa 
ferior  to  them  all.  Not'lliat  we  think  it  can  possilily  re- ^ J 

(luce  the  estimate  ot  his  poctic-iil  talents,  among  fair  and 
con>idcr.tte  critics:  h>r  they  have  not  valued  him  extrava-[l 
eantly  hetore.  Fliey  will  perceive,  ^inuieiiiahle  |)roofsofi*l 
that  gi-nume  m(Tit  lliey  have  already  been  free  to  allow  j  j 
him,  though  not  adorned  and  recommended  l(^  the  public  Ij 
by  the  ant  npiities  ot  the  Border,  or  tiie  charms  of  a  popular  ■ 
romance,  lliey  will  perhaps  take  into  consideration  hit  I 
phui  oi  haste ;  and  may*  even  acbmt  the  death  of  his  frieiidt  H 
the  l.oivl  Pi\>ulent  Blair  aiul  Lord  Visctumt  Melville,  atH 
some  exteiiuatiiui  ot  the  tailings  they*  d(*tect.  At  ail  events  ■ 
they  v\ill  give  him  crcilit  for  Ins  facility  ;  ami  will  ac- 1 
knowleilge  it  to  be  no  common  exfiloit,  to  write  a  pot’ffl  ■ 
in  less  time  and  with  less  labour,  |)erbaps,  than  some  orators ■ 
bestow  upon  a  speech.  'I'he  public,  wc  apprehend,  \vill| 
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not  be*  quite  so  iiulub^ent.  They  will  be  iinivcrsnlly  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  unreasonable  expectation,  of  finding  IMr. 
Scott  always  i!(|uai  to  himself.  A  man  is  not  absolutely 
()l)li|;e(l,  they  ^ill  say,  to  publish  a  new  poem  immediately 
after  the  (ieath  of  two  old  friends,  especially  if  it  has  been 
written  in  haste,  and  is  intcniled  to  bc^  sold  for  tiftoen 
s!iiHin‘4[s.  With  these  complainers,  it  will  require  all  IMr. 
Scott’s  talents  to  reu:aiu  his  jrround  by  another  ronmncc. 

Mr.  Scott,  however,  has  one  sure  card,  whicli  may  per¬ 
haps  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  publication,  and  keep  him 
still  at  the  top  of  the  fashion.  He  has  most  iiappily  struck 
ia  with  the  court- politics  and  popular  passions  of  the  day. 
Instead  f)f  adopting  the  mild  and  pacific  tone,  bv  whicli 
moJern  poetrv  as  well  as  philosophy  is  tlisiinjLtuished,  iu- 
stencl  of  deploring  the  calamities  of  war,  exciting  a  sym- 
p.'Uhv  with  the  siilVerings  of  mankind,  and  invoking  a  just 
in  li:][natinn  against  the  watiton  contentions  of  governments, 
he  has  taken  up  the  ancient  function  of  a  hard,  to  cedebrate 
lailitarv  prowess,  ami  set  olV  pride,  ferocity,  and  revenge. 
It  is  observable  tliat  this  is  tlK3  general  tendency  of  hrs 
])np!iis.  Almost  their  only  moral  elVeet  is,  to  inspirt  a 
passion  for  strife  and  violence,  inducing  a  contempt  for 
the  insipid  comforts  of  peaceful  ami  civilized  society,  and 
a  s- cn  t  hut  decided  preference  lor  tlie  times  of  iawloii«s 
and  sanguinary  adventure.  Here,  however,  he  is  not  only 
a  martial  poet,  hut  a  ministerial  pariizan.  'I'lie  present  poem 
is  in  cllect  a  political  declamation,  inflammatory  ami  aiuigtiU 
lican  ;  dealing  ont  invective  against  onr  enemies  and' compli¬ 
ment  to  ourselvi’s,  with  a  liberality  not  inferior  to  the  Morning 
IW.  'The  chief  favourites  of  the  public,  at  this  iiiomeut, 
I.ord  W^dlington,  Sir  Wbn.  Heresfoni,  and  General  Graham, 
arc  in  fart  the  heroes  of  the  work.  Don  lloderick  and  his 
vision  are  mere  muchinerv  ;  pageants  in  the  Iriumphai  pro- 
Cv'SNioii  which  the  poet  has  condescended  to  conduct.  VV'^e 
arc  not  much  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Scott  thus  blending 
politics  and  poetry.  He  has  always  stalione<l  hinuelf  on 
that  side  of  Parnassus  which  commands  a  view  of  llie  i'rea- 
*ttrv,  and  has  not  scrupled,  among  other  political  services, 
to  dcvirco  frorii  poetical  propVK'ty- for  thi!>  sRkc  o4  violating 
tt5i‘rd  decorum.  To  c.n/// over  the- uuucccssary,'’ unprovoked 
tittack  U])on  a  neutral  and  friendly  nation,  the  seizure 
t'f  its  lr‘\v  ships,  the  pltnuler  of  its  arsenal,  and  the  ruin 
its  city,  was  an  lionour  reserved,  •  among  pnt*ts,  liir 

atul  the  place  to  give  utterance  to  this  magnauimo4|s 
was  a  poetical*  romance  of  the  sixtccntii  ccnturyl 
''c  may  add,  too,  tlial  his  credit  'will  of  coursg.  suf- 

VoL.  VII.  '  -  3  L  /  *  •:'i  .* 
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fcr  t.othing,  by  thr  apy>roj)riation  ot’  tlie  pr(»fits,  or  a  pait  o( 
tht*  profits,  of  this  publication,  to  the  laudable  fund  for 
rtlievingthe  Portuguezc  :  thougli  tlic  poem  is  intended  to  ap. 
pear  at  full  length,  we  understand,  iti  an  excellent  periodicil 
work  lor  ubicb  Mr.  S.  discovers  a  rcinaikable  partiality, 
—the  Kdiiiburgh  Annual  Register. 

I'he  itivasion  and  concniest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  i$ 
comiiionly  attribtiiod  to  tlie  revenge  of  fount  Julian,  for 
the  violence  ollcred  to  his  daughter  tlorinda  by  Don 
Hoderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings,  whose  battles  he 
was  then  fighting  in  Africa.  "1  lie  tradition  on  uhich  the 
present  poem  is  founded  is,  that  after  the  perpetration  of  tliii 
crime,  but  before  the  revolution  which  ensued,  Don  Roderick 
bad  i}»e  temerity  to  break  open  and  explore  a  tower,  in  which 
be  expected  to  find  treasure,  but  the  opening  of  wliicli  accord, 
ing  to  ancient  prt  diction,  would  be  ominous  ot  the  downftl 
of  the  monarchy  ;  and  saw  there  a  graphical  representation 
of  these  calamities  by  which  bis  kingdom  was  shortly  to 
be  overwlielniod,  I'lie  particulars  of  the  tradition  are  amply 
stated  by  our  author,  lie  professes  to  extend  this  vision  down 
to  the  presi'ul  crisis,  and  to  divide  it  into  three  periods,  the  first 
Ceruiiiiating  with  the  settlement  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  the 
second  including  the  meridian  era  of  the  Spanish  moiiarcbj 
after  their  expulsion,  and  the  third  commencing  with  tiK 
perfidious  encroaciinieiits  of  Honapartc. 

The  Vision  is  prefaced  by  an  Introduction,  and  terminated 
by  a  C  onclusion,  which  arc  intended  more  particularly  to 
coiMiecr  this  vision  with  the  [iraises  of  the  campaign  in 
Portugal.  The  method  of  l!ie  introduclioti  is,  to  iiivokf 
th  e  riiountairis  and  torrents  of  Scotland  for  a  strain  to  send 
over  the  sea  to  Lord  Wellinglon;  to  which  invocation, 
contrary  to  all  experience,  an  answer  is  vouchsafed,  and 
the  minstrel  is  directed  not  to  seek  for  it  in  Scotland,  bd 
in  Spain.  If  his  intention  was  to  send  Lord  Wellington  i 
poem  in  praise  of  his  exploits,  which  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  ‘  Mou  givest  our  lyres  a  theme,* — 
^subject  of  it  might  surely  have  been  sought  for  in  Spai!» 
or  Portugal,  without  any  supernatural  intimation.  If  noihinj 
more  was  intended,  than  to  send  the  gallant  general  t 
poetical  romance  on  any  other  subject,  as  the  reward  d 
bis  achievements,  wc  must  say  there  appears  very  littlf 
propriety  in  yierforming  for  the  first  time,  as  the  poettd** 
us,  the  s<denin  preliminary  rite  of  invocation.  If  there 
be  any  other  sense  in  tliis  introduction,  it  must  be,  tbi^ 
the  poet  dot's  not  ask  for  a  subject,  but  for  genius  to  ador* 
it;  and  if  the  answer  to  this  application,  was  a  direction 
go  to  Spain,  the  wisdom  of  declining  this  piece  of  advice. 
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\%  much  more  obvious  tliau  that  of  orteting  it.  Oil  tlift 
ivhole,  this  proc:ii  is  not  very  prepossessing;  the  import  of  It 
ambiguous^  and  the  execution  lahoureil  and  lieavy.  The 
fii-sl  stanza  runs  tlius;  and  the  reader  will  perceive  from 
the  concluding  line,  that  though  Mr.  Scott’s  verses  have 
adopted  Spetisei’s  uniform,  they ‘are  nevttriheloss  a  sort 
«)t‘ irregular  troops,  and  are  not  over-scrupulous  about  breaking 
their  ranks, 

*  Lives  there  .1  strain,  whose  sounds  of  mounting  fts 

May  rise  distinguish'd  o'er  t!ie  din  of  war. 

Or  died  it  with  yon  Master  of  the  Lyre, 

Who  sung  bolcaguer’d  llion’s  evil  star? 

Such  Wellington,  mi^ht  reach  thee  from  afar, 

Wafting  its  descant  wide  o’er  Ocean's  range ; 

Nor  shouts,  nor  clashing  arms,  \\omood  could  mar, 

All  as  it  swtll'd  ’twixteach  loud  trumpet^hange, 

That  clangs  to  Britain  victory,  to  Portugal  revenge  I’ 

Tiic  poem  itself,  however,  begins  i;atlier  auspiciously.  tC 
nves  a  midnight  view  ofd'oledo,  where  the  tyrant  is  confessing 
himself  to  the  archbishop  In  the  cathedral.  We  have  often 
observed,  that  wliatever  may  he  the  cause  of  Mr.  Scon’s 
|H»j)idarity,  his  chief  real  merit  is  the  striking  truth,  the 
happy  freedom,  and  the  captivating  beauty,  of  his  desciip- 
lions.  There  is  some  little  mistiness  in  the  following  picture, 
the  execution  is  hasty  and  unfinished,  and  the  ol))(*cts 
ore  not  distinctly  made  out,— but,  upon  the  whole,  we  tliiiik 
U  is  very  masterly. 

*  Rearing  their  crests  amid  the  cloudless  sklei, 

And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pile  moonlight, 

Toledo's  holy  towers  and  spires  arise, 

As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  silver  white  | 

Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  sight 
Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstretched  bcIoW, 

And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night ; 

All  sleeps  in  eullcn  shr.de  nr  silver  glow, 

All  savethie  heavy  swell  of  Toio’s  ceaseless  flow. 

All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Teio's  tide 
Or,  distant  heard,  a  courser’s  neigh  or  tramp, 

Their  changing  rounds  as  watchful  horsemen  ride, 

To  guard  the  limits  of  King  Roderick’s  camp. 

For,  through  the  river’s  night  fog  rolling  damp, 

Was  many  a  proud  pavilion  dimly  seen, 

Which  glimmer’d  back,  against  the  moon’s  fair  lamp. 

Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted  sheen 
Andstandardsproudlypitch’d,  and  warders  armed btflween’  pp.lS*  lit 

The  next  scene  is  iilso  very  striking,  though  we  doubt 
''^nether  it  is  crclusivciy  Mr.  .Scott’s.  It  represents  ih« 
••monarch  at  the  confessional,  by  the  light  of*  a  lamp  which 
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is  almost  spent  by  tlie  lenj^lli  of  tlie  interview.  There  is  m, 
a  reenarkablc  fallini;  nlV  in  tlic  last  part  of  the  stanza;! 
which,  .however  just,  is  but  a  prosaic  explanation  of  their 
precctlinj;  piclnri*. 

‘  Full  on  the  Prelate’s  face,  and  silver  hair,  1 

The  stream  of  failing  light  was  feebly  rolPd  ;  L  J 

but  Roderick’s  visage,  though  his  head  was  bare,  ^ ; 

Was  shadow’d  by  his  hand  and  mantle’s  fold.  f  | 

While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  he  told,  !  | 

Piwud  Alaric’s  descendant  could  not  brook,  *  m 

That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  b'*hold,  J 

Or  boast  that  ho  had  seen,  when  conscience  shook,  S 

Fear  tame  a  monarch’s  brow,  remorse  a  warrior’s  look.’  ^ 

Mr.  Scott  gcJUM'ally  succeeds  in  the  drainaiic  part  ofhii^ 
poems.  Ills  ilialognr,  in  tliis  instance,  is  as  spiritial  and 
striking  as  ii^nal,  though  disflguivd  with  anticpiated  words, 
and  uncouth  constructions.  1  he  king  faniters  out  a  recital l’| 
of  his  Climes,  aeeompanied  with  divers  excuses;  and  on  it 
being  reproached  by  his  reverend  co’ifessor,  and  threatened 
with  divine  vengeance  which  there  is  liiile  hope  of  averting 
by  alms  or  penance,  ilcterinines,  in  ilefianee  of  the  arcli*|, 
bishop’s  renionsirances,  to  enter  the  mysterious  vault, 
know  the  worst.  | 

‘  Long,  Urge,  and  lofty,  was  that  vaulted  hall  ;  |V 

Roof,  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of  marble,  stone,  j 

Of  polished  marble,  black  as  funeral  pall,  |1 

Carved  o’er  with  signs  and  characters  unknown. 

•A  paly  light,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone  li 

'Fhrough  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence  they  could  not  spy  13 
For  window  to  the  upper  nin  was  none  ;  • 

Yet,  by  that  light,  Don  Roderick  could  descry  i1 

Wonders  that  ne’er  till  then  were  seen  by  mortal  eye.  [J 

Grim  ccntinels,  against  the  upper  wall,  i  - 

Of  molten  bronze,  two  statues  held  their  place  ; 

Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall,  }1 

Their  frowning  forelicads  golden  circles  grace.  M 

Moulded  they  seemed  for  kings  of  giant  race,  !  < 

That  lived  and  sinned  bi'fore  the  avenging  flood  ; 

This  grasped  a  scythe,  that  rested  on  a  mace  ;  [2 

This  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  that  pondering  stood,  |  j 
Each  stubborn  seemed  and  stern,  immutable  of  mood.*  *  | 

These  two  giants,  though  full  as  amiai)le  in  appearance P 
as  the  Mu  in  hrotlierN’  of  Guililhall,  are  much  less  peace*| 
jd)lc;  for  while  tlie  king  and  ilie  priest  are  rending  thei^t 
names,  the  last  sands  in  ’^Fimo’s  liour-glass  are  spent,  an<lr 

*  •  This  convenient  word  occurs  here,  as  a  ihymc,  for  the  f 

within  the  comp^us  of  seven  stanzas. 
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Pcs’inv  ft)rtlnvitli  batters  i^owii  the  wall  with  hU  nmct\ 
Throniiii  this  hreacli  there  appears  a  visionary  representation 
of  Spain,  and  a  sticcession  of  future  ovefUs  whicfi  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  eorrespondinu;  noises,  hirst  is  heard  ‘an 
unrepcated  female  shriek,’ — that  of  Kh'.rinda,  we  suppose, 
tlioiieli  we  seareely  know  Imw  it  should  occur  among 
future  events. 

‘  Tt  Rfcmed  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew  the  call. 

For  tlie  bold  blomi  was  blanching  in  his  cheek.— 

'i'lu*n  answerc<i  kettle-drum  and  atab;d, 

Gon>^-j)cal  and  cymbal  clank  the  car  appal, 

'rhe  reebir  war-ci*)^,  and  the  Lelies  yell, 

Rin;(  wildly  dissonant  along  the  hall. 

Needs  not  to  Roderick  their  dnad  import  tell — 

“The  Moor  !”  he  cried,  “the Moor! — ring  out  the  Tocsin  belli” 

Uotlerick  is  then  made  to  witness  and  describe  his  own 
iinpcnciing  fate. 

“  By  heaven,  the  Moors  prevail !  the  Christians  yield  !— 

'I  heir  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  sign  ! 

The  sctptred  craven  mounts  to  quit  the  field— 

Is  not  yon  steed  Orclia  ? — Yes,  ’tis  mine  I 
But  never  was  she  turned  from  battle-line  : — 

Lo  !  where  the  recreant  spurs  o’er  stock  and  stone  !  *  - 

Curses  pursue  tlie  slave  and  wrath  divine  ! — 

Rivers  ingulph  him  !*’ — *•  Hush,”  in  shuddering  tone, 

I  he  Prelate  said;  “rash  Prince,  yon  visioned  form’s  thy  own.”— 

Just  then,  a  torrent  crossed  the  flier’s  course  ; 

I  he  dangerous  ford  the  Kingly  Likeness  tried  ; 

But  the  deep  eddies  whelmed  both  man  and  horse. 

Swept  like  benighted  peasant  down  the  tide.'  p.  ‘27. 

A  short,  but  livcdy  description  is  given,  of  the  country 
under  the  Moors.  * 

*  Far  to  Asturian  hills  the  war-sounds  pass, 

And  in  their  stead  rebeck  or  timbrel  rings  ; 

And  to  the  sound  the  bell-deck’d  danciT  springs,  .  . 

Bazars  resound  as  when  their  marts  are  met, 

In  tourney  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings, 

And  on  the  land  as  evening  seemed  to  set, 

The  Imaum’s  chaunt  was  heard  from  mosque  or  minaret.’ 

T  his  ‘  pageant’  passing  aw'ay,  Uoderick  beholds  the  con- 
l^icls  ot  the  Spaniards  with  the  Moors  for  the  recovery  of 
dieir  independence  ;  and  not  understanding  the  use  of  gun¬ 
powder  Inmself,  naturally  concludes  tiiai  ‘the  fiends  have 
their  yoke,’  on  which  the  poet  himself  observes,  rather 
'^trat^gaully,  that 
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*  War  a  new  and  dreadful  language  spoke,— 

Ligluning  and  smoke  her  breath,  and  thunder  was  her  tone,’  p.  30. 

'rill*  poet  then  doscriiicH  the  succeeding  era  of  SpanisH 
hisTorv,  l)v  btrangely  inirodiicing  into  his  vision  of  real 
bcenes  and  events,  two  allegorical  personages,  of  considerable 
merit  in  their  way,  init  perfectly  out  of  place  here. 

‘  'I’his  c’nd  in  snckcloth,  th.it  in  armour  brigh  , 

And  that  was  Valour  named,  this  Bigotry  was  hight,’  p.  3K 

•  Il.iughty  of  heart  .nndbrow  the  Warrior  came, 

In  look  and  l.ingu.ige  proud  as  proud  might  be, 

Vaunting  his  lordshijj,  Hne.ige,  fights,  and  fame, 

Yet  w  as  that  bare-foot  Monk  more  proud  tlian  he  ; 

Anvl  .IS  the  ivV  climbs  the  tallest  tree, 

So  lound  the  loftiest  soul  his  toils  l)c  wound, 

And  with  his  spells  subdued  the  fierce  and  free, 

Tnl  ermined  .Age,  Jind  Y*'uth  in  arms  nmowned. 

Honouring  his  scourge  and  hair-cloth,  meekly  kissed  the  ground.* 

After  some  happy  iiilnsions  to  the  |irincipal  features  of  the 
nge,  its  foreign  discoveries  and  domestic  persecutions,  our 
magician  shifts  ihesctMU*,  displays  the  peaceful  amusmnents  gf 
the  peasantry,  and  again  hi  int>s  in  his  apparition  Valour,  lying 
at  a  lady’s  feet,  and  liis  apparition  Bigotry  with  a  hook  in 
which  he  ‘pattered  a  task  of  little  ^ood  or  ill.*  .lie  then 
notices  the  introduction  of  the  h'lench  troops  into  this 
quiet  sfciic,  which  he  finely  eoiuparcs  to  the  cloud  seen 
by  Klij.di. 

*  As  that  sca-cloud,  in  size  like  hum.m  hand 

When  first  from  Carmel  by  the  Tishbite  seen, 

Came  slowly  ovci-shadowing  Israel’s  land, 

Awhile,  pcrch.incc,  bedecked  with  colours  sheen, 

While  yet  the  sunbeams  on  its  skirts  had  been, 

Limning  with  purple  and  with  gold  its  shroud, 

Till  darker  folds  obscured  the  blue  serene, 

And  blotted  heaven  with  one  broad  s.ibic  cloud— 

Then  sheeted  tain  burst  down,  and  whirlwinds  howled  aloud 

•  Even  so  upon  that  peaceful  scene  was  poured. 

Like  gathering  clouds,  full  many  a  foreign  band, 

And  Hf,  tlieir  Leader,  wore  in  sheatli  his  swortf. 

And  offered  peaceful  front  and  open  hand  ; 

\  cilinjj  the  perjured  treachciy  he  planned. 

By  Ii  iendship’s  zeal  and  honour’s  specious  guise. 

Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  Kind  ; 

Then,  buist  were  honour’s  oath,  and  friendship’s  ties  ! 

He  clutched  his  vulture-g4a8p,  and  called  fair  Spain  hispriie,’ 
pp»  3 1 ,  3? , 
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Tl»c  most  popular  part  of  iho  pot'in  is  now  to  come, 
in  which  all  th»i  bad  <|iialities  of  the  French  ruler  are  de¬ 
picted  in  the  blackest  hues.  'Fhe  following  stanza  is  likely 
lo  be  the  favourite,  and  has  certainly  a  degree  ot  merit, 
ilioiigli  we  arc  not  sure  that  it  is  strictly  just. 

‘  From  a  rude  isle  his  ruder  line.ige  came  : 

'fhe  spark,  that,  from  a  subuib  hovel’s  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in  flame. 

Hath  not  a  meaner  or  moic  sordid  birth. 

And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  waste  the  earth— 

'1  he  sable  Iand*flood  from  some  swamp  ob‘>cure, 

That  poisons  the  glad  husband*ficld  with  dearth. 

And  by  destruction  bids  its  fame  endure, 

H.ith  not  a  source  more  sullen,  stagnant,  and  impure.*  p.  36. 

It  may  he  doubted  whether  Bonaparte’s  origin  was  so 
remarkably  mean;  or,  if* it  was,  whether  his  character  is 
much  more  deiesiahle,  on  that  account,  than  if  like  Nero, 
l)(>miiian,  or  Uoderick,  he  had  hec'ii  thedescerjJant  of  a  dozen 
or  mi'ie  of  kings.  Nor  is  that  soul  of  ireineiidous  and 
infernal  energy,  ])articulai  ly  analogous  lo  a  swamp.  Neither 
is  it  pei  feelly  cenuin,  that  his  conquests  may  not  prove  like 
a  more  genial  and  benignant  inundation,  which  after  tearing 
down  inveterate  obstacles  to  improvement,  and  sweeping 
away  the  accumulated  nuisances  and  corruptions  of  ages, 
may  indeed  cover  the  land  for  a  while  with  unsightly  wrecks 
and  a  piteous  desolation,  but  eventually  subsicle,  uud  give 
birth  lo  at)  uiiexamjiled  prosperity. 

Mr.  Scott  now^calls  iu  another  spectre,  and  again  con- 
lounds  a  vision  of  allegory,  with  a  vision  of  fact. 

•  Before  that  Leader  strode  a  shadowy  form  ; 

Her  limbs  like  mist,  her  torch  like  meteor  shewM, 

With  which  she  beckoned  him  through  fight  and  storm, 

And  all  he  crushed  that  crossed  his  despente  road. 

Nor  thought,  nor  feared,  nor  looked  on  what  he  irode ; 

Realms  could  not  glut  his  pride,  blood  could  not  slake, 

So  oft  as  e’er  she  shook  her  torch  abroad— 

It  was  Ambition  bade  his  terrors  wake, 

Nor  deigned  she,  as  of  yore,  a  milder  form  to  take.*  pp.  39,  40. 

The  following  stanza  contains  some  trite  invective,  in  a 
new  and  forcible  form. 

‘  I'he  rutldess  Leader  beckoned  from  his  train 
A  w  an  fraternal  Shade,  and  bade  him  kneel, 

And  paled  his  temples  with  .the  crown  of  Spain, 

While  trum|Kt8  rang,  and  heralds  cried,  “  Castile 
Not  that  he  loved  him — No  !— in  no  man’s  weal. 

Scarce  in  his  own,  e*er  joyed  that  «u  Icn  heart ; 

round  that  throne  he  bade  iiis  warriors  wheel, 

That  the  poor  puppet  might  perform  his  j>art. 

And  be  a  icepicrcd  slave,  at  hit  stern  beck  to  start.*  pp.  41, 43. 
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At  last,  Valour  is  roused  ami  bursts  his  bands  lil;e  ‘  thf 
Nazarite.*  'I  be  ve*'^*'**^  iusiineciion  isiliende. 
tlie  fver-meiuorable  defence  ol  Zaragoza  ciulv 
extolled.  'The  biiiubar<linent  of  Gerona  is  paititcd  wiii 
Mr.  Scoii’a  usual  force. 

- *  ()>r  their  heads  the  air 

Sw.ut  as  the  smoke  from  raging  fumacc  hung  ; 

Now  th.ickei  darkening  wlreie  the  mine  was  sprung, 

Now  hrjifly  li.;)  ten*  d  by  the  cannon’s  flare, 

Now  arched  \vit!i  fire  spaiks  as  the  bomb  was  flung, 

An  .  itddening  now  with  conflagration’s  glare, 

While  by  tire  fatal  h/du  the  loesfoi  storm  prepare.’  p;  IS. 

At  Icimtli  1*011  Ktidei'ick,  who  has  been  very  attentive  I 
t(  Mr.  >eott’s  vision  all  this  while,  tiiongli  Mr.  Scott  has 
st  l«loin  b  K  u  \v*i\  i.uei  live  to  him,  hears  the  Knglish 

hir.!/.a,  uliieh,  wuli  a  politic  i‘ye  to  the  gallery  critics,- 
the  poet  has  tlni'  e  «  Inaied. 

*  Afar  vv.»s  heard  that  thnce-repcatod  cry, 

ill  wliici'  «.fld  Albion’s  lieari  and  tongue  unite, 

Wliene'ii  lu  r  soul  is  up  and  pulse  litats  l*.igh, 

Whe  I'.ei  ii  had  the  wine-cup  or  the  light, 

,  And  bid  eawh  arm  be  stiong,  or  bid  each  heart  be  light.’  p.  49. 

I'lie  lai.duig  of  the  troops,  ami  the  various  kinds  of  force 
are  described  with  gieat  aimnation. 

*  A  vaiio'iR  host  they  came — wl  ose  ranks  display 

Each  mode  in  wl.ich  thi.  warrior  meets  the  fight, 

'I  Ire  dup  battalion  locks  its  fi.m  array. 

And  meditates  his  ..im  the  marksman  light ; 

Fai  glance  tl.e  lines  of  sabres  flashing  bright, 

\\  here  nrouiiied  squadrons  shake  the  echoing  mead, 

Lacks  not  arllllerv  breathing  flame  and  night, 

Nor  tlie  fleet  ordnance  whirl’d  by  rapid  steed, 

Tliat  rivals  lightning’s  flash  in  ruin  and  in  speed’  .p.  51. 

A  complimentary  stau'/ii  is  aj>|)ropriatcd  to  cacli  of  the 
threo  H  liisb  iiati  ns;  ard  ilicu  the  several  Iratllcs  in  wliich 
t!u*y  ha\o  ilishUL ni>licu  thcnrsclvcs  siionid  be  tlnly  set 
forili,  but  the  Ir.ird  seems  at  last  to  liave  some,  scruples 
about  the  propriety  ofmisint*  truth  with  fiction,  and  most, 
abruptly  dissipates  the  whole  vision,  king,  prelate,  and  all| 
tv)  make  room  lor  bis  elusion,  or  wliat  he  calls, 

*  One  note  of  pride  and  fire,  a  patriot’s  parting  strain.* 

This  palling  strain,  wr  are  sorry  to  say,  issofuli  ‘of  tumult 
and  of  tl  ane,’  si)  big  ami  burly,  iliat  we  should  liardly 
Mieeeed  in  seleeiing  any  jiassagc  as  worthy  of  admiration. 
Verbaps  the  only  exception  is  the  (oUowiiig  sentence,  wliich 
will  obtain  bir  little  credit  witii  those,  wlio  know  the  cha- 
racii’f  ol  the  lowest  ot  the  soldiery,  even  in  an  army  of 
Knglisbincn. 
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*  Th<*  rudest  crntlnel,  in  Britain  l  orn, 

With  I'.orror  paused  to  view  die  havoc  done. 

Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn, 

Wiped  his  stern  eye,  then  fiercer  grasped  liis  gpin.*  p.  61* 

The  ^rcatiM*  part  of  this  Conclusion,  however,  is  much 
in  the  inainuM-  of  those  iiisnTl’erable  roinuiendations  which 
hili’^  up  the  rear  of  an  ollicial  iiesf>ateh,  enriched  aUo 
witli  uiuch  of  that  blustering  defiance  and  declamatory 
pac' p;yric  wiTcb  we  tiiul  in  tin*  next  cohinm  of  a  ministorial 
print.  Tlio  reader  may  perhaps  wish  .to  see  a  short  specimen 
of  wli.it,  when  seen,  lie  may  think  proper  to  ilenointnato 
fus!un. 

% 

*  Yet  hiin  my  har]i  would  wake  its  boldest  tone, 

OVi  tlie  uMtie  sea  to  Ir.iil  Caocgan  brave  ; 

Anil  ho,  perchance,  tlu*  minstrel  note  nilijht  own. 

Mindful  of  nieetinsf  hrlft  ttiat  F*>rtune  '^.ivc 

Mid  yon  far  western  isles,  that  hear  tlie  .\tlantic  rave. 

Yes  !  hard  t;;e  task,  when  Britons  wield  the  sword, 

To  give  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  fiine: 

Hark!  Albuer.i  ihu’i  iers  Bi-rksiord, 

And  red  Barosa  shouts  lor  dauntless  Gr^kme  !' 

Or  let  him  take  this. — 

‘  Shiver’d  my  ha'p,  and  burst  its  every  chord, 

If  1  forget  tliy  worth,  victorious  Bkr  esfok  d  I*  p.  66. 

Ill  all  this,  however,  we  find  not  a  wonl  of  pr.'dse  to 
the  merit,  or  jiity  for  the  fate  of  him,  w!tO'<e  life  was 
jionrcd  forth  113^  the  improvident  eagc'riiess  of  his  country, 
111  (iciending  a  bigoiied,  inhospitablo,  niigrateful  people, 
hecanse  they  'V('re  too  stupid  to  defend  themselves.  Amidst 
all  this  clamorous  applause,  the  poet  has  not  a  single’ 
larcwoll  or  hernMlieiion  to  leave  upon  the  grave  of  iiisgood, 
liis  pallant  conntryman,  Sir  John  Moore!  Is  it  posKi1>le, 
tlieti,  that  Mr.  Walter  Scott  should  entertain  a  siuitiment 
^till  stronger  than  that  of  national  piide.^ — and  is  it* 
IHjs  ible,  too,  ThatMhis  stronger  sentiment  should  he  that  of 
party-spirit  ?  *  • 

In  every  other  instance,  wc  think,  the  land  of  his  hirtli 
H  SU  thi  neiitly  evident.  We  hardly  know  what  the  Irish 
scholar  will  say  to  the  sly  insinuation  of  superior  antitpiity 
01*  the  part  of  the  Seotiisli  nation,  which  he  may  be  in- 
t^lined  to  su^^pect  in  the  following  vere, 

‘  OA/  Al bin’s  red  claymore,  ^rren  Erin’s  bayonet,’  p.  9; 

or  what  the  Irish  soldier  will  say  to  the  still  less  equivocal 
aiiU  very  extraordinary  assertion,  in  another  pare  of  the 
poem, 

I  *  But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbb’d  heart  10  brave^ 

At  that  which  beats  bcocath  the  ScottUh  plaid,*  p.  5?* 
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Having  iVcclv  animadverted  nn  the  leading  features  oi 
this  poem,  in  tlie  course  of  the  preceding  analysis,  ue 
shall  only  add  a  few  general  ohservations.  It  "ill  occur 
to  every  reader,  that  the  plan  is  extremely  ohjectionabk. 
I'he  tradition  itself  might  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  very 
interesting  and  beaniifnl  poem  ;  and  as  lar  as  Mr.  Scott 
has  adhered  to  his  subject  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
hdcdiiy,  be  has  clearly  proved  his  competence  to  the  task. 
But  as  be  was  determined  upon  warping  this  theme  to  i 
purpose  of  popular  and  transient  interest,  he  has  produced 
a  work  more  defective  anti  unsatisfactory  than  any  entire 
poem  that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  genius.  The  beginning 
of  it,  however  striking  and  poetical,  is  only  made  use  of 
us  an  introihictiou  to  the  middle;  and  it  absolutely  closes, 
without  coining  to  any  end.  For  a  time,  we  really  ieel 
for  Don  Roderick  ;  and  can  almost  forgive  and  admire  the 
unacconntahle  phantasmagoria  which  reveal  his  fate.  But 
when  the  poet  entirt  ly  turns  away  from  him,  and  gives  us 
a  metrical  histoiy  of  transactions  whieli  were  only  recorded 
the  other  day  in  the  newspapers,  the  outrage  upon  common 
sense  anil  propriety  hecomes  perfectly  intolerable  :  and 
when  at  last  he  shoves  Don  Hoderii  k  ahrnptly  out  of  doors, 
and  confesses  that  he  has  only  been  playing  a  trick  upon 
us  which  he  is  ashamed  of  himself,  we  cannot  help  de* 
inanding,  w'iih  some  little  spleen,  why  he  did  not  think  of 
this  before  he  began.  In  f.ict  we  know  of  “noihing  so 
grossly  unnatural  and  impossible  as  this  vision,  according 
to  Mr.  Scott’s  manner  of  conducting  it,  except  that  monsU^r 
of  alv^tirdity,  the  ('oinmbiad  of  Joel  Railow'.  *  All  the 
prodigies  of  Kehama  are  absolutely  crodibltj  in  comparison 
with  tiiis  palpable  fiction  of  Mr.  Scott’s.  ()ur  attention  to 
them,  is  never  suffered  to  relax  ;  we  constanlly  svmpatliize 
with  the  prominent  characters  of  the  tale;  no  plain,  tangible 
facts  are  introduced,  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  imaginary 
scenes  through  which  we  are  conducted,  and  awake  us 
Jrom  the  transporting  dream;  the  poet  himself  is  absorbed 
in  it,  and  never  mocks  us  tor  being  the  dupes  of  his  art, 
by  reminding  us  that  he  is  a  Briton,  and  an  admirer  of 
l.ord  Wellington.  Mr.  Scott  makes  one  or  two  attempts, 
we. own,  to  retail  our  attention  to  the  king  and  the  arch- 
hisliop;  but  iliey  are  become  quite  strangers,  wlien  \vc 
have  heard  the  British  huzza;  and  we  begin  to  wonder  at 
their  presence.  Instead  ot  Roderick  being  genuine  tlesh 


•  See  Eel  Rot  VoL  V  !•  p  40$ 
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ii)(|  blood,  and  all  the  British  and  French  forces,  Lord 
Wclliiip:to!i  and  Bonaparte  only  spectres,  we  feel  that  these 
arc  ilie  true  men,  and  therefore  l)on  Roderick  must  be  no 
belter  than  a  ghost,  ltisf)uitc  needless,  by  that  time,  for  the 
|K)etlo  step  i»»  and  ackiiowknlge  his  imposture. 

Wv  have  fully  proved,  l)y  a  liberal  selection  of  the  best  pas- 
sigis  ot  the  pi>em,  that  its  execution  is  often  very  meritorious. 
Its  chief  fault,  iu  the  other  })arts,  is  the  loose  and  loquacious 
stvic  of  expression.  Instead  of  the  terseness  and  concinnity 
of  a  poem,  it  has  all  the  intiation  and  verhoseness  of  an 
harangue.  We  are  pleased  indeed  to  observe,  that  where 
Mr.  Scott  comes  out  most  decidedly  in  the  character  of 
a  political  pa«npfiietecr,  he  most  clearly  forfeits  that  of  a 
poi*t. 

Our  author’s  diction  stands  almost  as  much  in  need  of 
a  glossary,  as  in  any  former  work.  And  to  do  him  justice, 
wc  must  allow,  that  he  never  creates  a  <lithciilty  in  his 
text  by  the  use  of  obsolete  and  foreign  words,  hut  he  supplies 
a  most  copious  i^xplication  of  it  in  his  notes.  The  wonder 
is,  how  Homer,  ami  Virgil,  and  Milton,  should  have  been 
understood,  without  any*'  of  those  useful  additaments. 

It!  the  management  of  the  stanza,  wc  think  Mr.  Scott 
obviously  inferior  to  his  countryman  Campbell  ;  though  his 
fluency  an.l  ea>e  of  versification,  partly  atone  for  the  want 
of  sweetness  and  tinish.  His  alexandrines  are  often  ex¬ 
tremely  awkwaid.  Wc  have  already  noticed  one,  in  which 
the  reader  must  have  the  indulgence  to  pronounce  the 
word  ‘victorv*  as  a  monosyllable,  to  prevent  the  line  being 
perfectly  disgusting.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  following, 
however,  can  be  rendered  tolerable,  by  any  such  friendly 
artifice. 

*  They  won  not  Zaragoza,  but  her  children’s  bloody  tomb.*  p.  47. 

This  is. properly  one  of  our  old  fourteens;  it  has  a  genuine 
ballad  cadence,  and  according  to  modern  usage  should  be 
priuted  thus,— 

*  They  won  not  Zaragoza,  but 

Her  children's  bloody  tomb.* 

We  cannot  possibly  excuse  such  a  presumptuous  inno* 
vaiion  us  this;  ^ 

•  Each  voice  of  fcir  or  triumph,  woe  or  pleasure.*  p.  4, 

If  we  have  not  treated  this  poem  with  any  {larticular 
CereuiOiiy,  it  is  because  we  have  no  great  respect  for  the 
tendency  of  it.  We  have  already  hinted  our  objections 
both  to  its  particular  purpose  and  general  character ;  but 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  conclude,  without  being 
ft  little  more  explicit. 
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We  clisapprovt!  of  a  poeiu  ii)  praise  of  the  war  in  the  I 
peiiiiusula  :  not  fioiii  an  indiHeienrc  to  tlic  fiitc  of  tin  H 
ureichi  ii  inliahilanis,  or  the  military  merit  of  l.onl  \\  ellinpton,  H 
hut  because  the  public  minti  is  already  siilVicicntly  exciteti  ■ 
in  faronr  of  both,  and  re(|nires  not  that  they  should  be  I 
adorned,  to  stimulate  its  passit>ns, — or  co'.isecrated,  to  justify  I 
its  excesres, — by  the  mystical  faM’ination  of  poetry.  Our  I 
unxieiv  for  the  ilcliverauce  of  the  Spani  ids  and  Porin«ut*sf,  I 
is  not  less  fervid,  than  if  it  only  sprun*^  Irom  a  fear  ot  ■ 
llonapaite.  Far  from  looking  on  with  iusensiliility  while  I 
their  libeilies  anti  rights  aii*  trodden  tiown,  we  shotihi  it-  ■ 
Joice  to  see  the  in  emancipated  from  ojipression  ;  and  still  I 
nope  they  may  finally  escape,  not  only  from  the  scourge  I 
of  a  foieign  tyranny,  hnt  Irom  the  sceptre  of  a  domestic  I 
despotism.  Oiir  ahhorrence  of  the  otitrages  of  lionaparte  | 
is  not  less  dee|)  ami  solemn,  we  are  sure  it  is  not  less 
honoiirahlc  aiu.1  virtuous,  tlian  if  it  were  confined  within 
geographical  lines,  or  pivscrihetl  hy  trejaties  atul  manifestoes, 

V\  e  lit)  not  e.xtennate  perfidy  and  oppression  in  Spain 
because  we  detest  it  in  Heiigal.  Hnt  the  people  ol  Kngland 
ulreatiy  feel  as  much  interested  for  the  fate  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  as  uonhl  he-  at  all  reasonable,  while  the  prevailing 
character  of  its  inhabitants  alVords  so  precarious  a  ho|>C 
that  any  exertions  in  their  favour  would  prevail.  Neitlier  is 
it  ill  the  smallest  ilegretr  necessary  for  a  poet  to  undertake 
the  iruuhle,  (it  preparing  a  wreath  for  tl:e  brows  of  Ford' 
Wellington.  1  he  idolatry  to  which  mankind  aiV  excited 
hy  their  admiration  of  military  skill,  is  of  all  others  the 
iiuest  extravagant  and  dangerous.  I  lu’ie  is  no  species  of 
sucee>s  whicli  is  scr  itiiii/ed  with  so*  little  rigour,  or  rc- 
wauled  by  mkIi  i\  liisprt.p  rtioiiate  eeiebrity.  'J'lie  impor¬ 
tance  ol  ilie  interests  whieli  a  victorious  eliief  is  supposed 
to  protect,  tlio  grandeur  ol  tlie  power  he  exerts,  and  the 
])epular  |)a^>io^ls  he  gru'ities,  unite  to  invest  him  in  the 
pulilie  I  ye  uith  a  s[)leudour  the  most  fascinating  and 
ii  resistible,  h  is  not  a  mere  new^paper  extravagance, 
which  alreatly  .speaks  of  Ford  \V'eUingu>ii  as  being*  idolized* 
and  ‘udoied.’  Far  bo  it  fioir.  us  to  depreciate  his  undoubted 
talents,  or  to  detract  from  ilie  importance  of  services, 
wliicb  bowever  t\»n  only  be  estimated  bv  tin*  event.  But 
tlie  reputation  ot  Fold  Wellington  is  identified  with  the 
irtlui  iice  of  a  pan\  ;  a  t^arty,  not  the  least  formidable  to 
llic  lights  and  liberties  of  their  country, — liy  no  means  dis- 
liiigiiislied  for  a  pacific  and  economical  policy, — but  at  least 
suspected,  of  an  arbitrary  spirit  and  ambitions  view's. 
A  party  like  this  might  be  enabled,  by  a  train  of  milil^^ry 
success,  to  obtain  an  authority  not  inferior  to  that  of 
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Marlbormgli ;  to  iiifatnatctlie  people,  to  rule  in  the  parliament, 
ami  tiictue  to  the  throne.  With  a  perioilical  journal  pivtly 
fonvaril  in  ilieir  cau'io,  with  a  poet  already  employed  at 
the  Admiralty  to  celehrate  their  disastrous  battles,  and  scatter 
laurels  in  t.he  path  ot*  rt‘treat ;  it  harvlly  seems  necessary,  at 
least  for  the  puhlic  good,  tliat  their  ascenilancy  should  be 
aided  by  Mr.  Scott. 

The  moral  ttMuleucy  of  this  poem  is  perhaps  worse  than 
the  political.  Wn  totally  disap j)rovc  of  a  poeuj  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  war.  The  violent  passions  whiclt  are  natural  to  wn 
require  no  unnatural  e\citemv*ut.  'file  pride,  ferocity,  and 
viiulictivcncss  of  man,  his  craving  after  strong  sensations,  and 
lus  delight  in  violent  exertions,  are  already  hut  too  impetuous 
for  his  happiness.  I'o  allay,  not  exasperate,  these  dangerous 
principles,  is  tiie  great  <luty  of  a  poet.  It  is  his  function, 
to  inspire  milder  sentiments,  to  present  oljects  of  purer 
desire,  and  means  of  more  innocent  gratification.  He  is 
at  once  to  subjugate  the  animal,  while  he  developes  the 
kpiritual  faculties.  We  lament  that  no  intlucnce  of  this 
sort  is  to  he  found  in  the  poems  of  Mr.  Scott,  d  hey  are 
exquisite  tlelineations — of  a  fierce  and  licentious  age; 
they  captivate  the  fancy  with  beautiful  scenes,  and  excite 
the  passions  by  striking  events;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
reconcile  lu  to  the  maimers  they  illustrate,  and  assimilate 
us  to  the  characters  they  describe.  The  moral  scMitimeut 
is  in  strict  unison  with  the  subject;  and  befits  a  minstrel 
of  the  sixteenth,  much  better  thaii  a  poet  of  the  nine* 
teeiuli  century.  Without  ailveiting  to  any  of  the  numerous 
instances  that  miglit  he  cited  from  his  former  works,  we 
shall  only  notice  one  remarkable  passage  in  tfie  poem  before 
iH.  It  is  distressing  to  observe  witli  what  coolness — we 
miglit  rather  say  with  what  satisfaction  and  delight — a 
Britisli  poet  can  work  up  a  description  of  cruelties  that 
mak  *.  ‘  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end.’  We  are 
pcrMi.ided  none  of  our  readers  can  peruse  it  without 
iliudJeriiig. 

With  blade  and  brand, 

By  day  the  Invaders  ravaged  hill  and  dale, 

But,  with  the  darkness,  the  Gueiilla  band 
Came  like  night’s  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land. 

And  claimed  for  blood  the  retribution  due,  ^ 

Probrd  the  hard  heartland  lofifi*dthe  murderous  hand ; 

And  Dawn,  when  o*cr  the  scene  her  beams  she  threw. 

Midst  ruins  they  had  made  the  spoilers’  corpses  knew!’  pp.  45, 

Surely  our  national  character  is  not  yet  so  hrutali/ed,  as 
to  relish  a  description  like  this.  Surely  we  are.  nouyet  so 
hardened  1)y‘ border  tales,  or  maddened  by  political  animosity, 
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us  tliii*  to  exult  over  stencs  of  midnight  massnert*,  thtsH 
to  gloat,  as  it  wen*,  upon  uianglcd  bodies,  and  revel 
human  blood!  I 

Nothing  is  more  dinicull  than  to  ascertain  the 
vulucy  if  \vc  may  so  express  it,  of  a  given  portion  oil 
popuLxriiv.  This  is  a  point  not  to  be  dcloruiined  by  the  ■ 
quanii’v,  but  ilm  quality;  not  by  the  number  ot  edition*,  ■ 
but  bv  the  taste  of  readers.  If  ment  were  to  be  ilecidedB 
un  the  democratic  plan,  by  universiil,  unbiassed  suOraf^,  ■ 
and  the  most  numerous  class  of  judges  were  undeniably  ■ 
the  best,  no  doubt  many  a  caricaturist  would  take  his  I 
place  above  Raphael,  many  a  maker  of  glees  above  Haydi,  I 
and  many  an  isiditer  of  ballads  above  Milton.  The  object  p 
of  poetry,  is  certaitdy  to  please;  but  that  is  the  best  poetrvi 
which  gives  the  highest,  most  rational,  and  most  permanent 
kind  of  pleasure;  which  pleases  those  who  arc  most  cun« 
versant  in  poetry,  and  whose  faculties  have  been  exercised, 
and  whose  taste  (in  their  own  opinion  at  least)  improved, 
by  .sindy  and  eullivation.  ^Ve  cannot  pretend  to 
ascertain  what  sort  of  readers  form  the  great  support  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  celebrity.  It  would  be  easy  to  assert^  that  they 
are  only  the  young  aud  ill-educated ;  and  his  admirers 
might  reply,  with  an  equal  impossibility  of  proving  the 
fact,  that  they  consisted  of  all  the  learned  and  refined 
spirits  of  the  age.  We  think  it  may  be  plausibly  conjee* 
tured,  however,  that  the  poetry  which  pleases,  at  first,  to 
the  widest  extent,  is  that  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
please  the  lower  and  larger  class  of  understandings.  To 
gratify  ordinary  minds,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  write 
to  the  faculiieN  which  are  nearly  common  to  all ;  to  represent 
objects  tamiliar  to  the  senses,  to  declare  those  plain  ohviouJ 
truths,  to  express  those  customary  sentiments,  and  depict 
those  coarser  modifications  of  the  passions,  which  are  at 
once  comprehended  and  realized  by  every  individual.  A 
poem  of  tiigher  quality  is  not  at  first  relished  by  the 
multitude,  because  it  wants  these  essential  recommendations* 
111  d  lie  time,  however,  the  terms  of  precedence  are.  settled. 
The  plebeians  ol  the  literary  common-wealili  become  weary 
of  iheir  favourite  ;  his  merits  having  been  all  perceived  at 
first  sight,  scarcely  invite  or  endure  exammation;  hi* 
faults  arc  scrutinized  and  exposed  by  severer  judges,  till 
they  become  plain  to  the  most  indulgent:  and  those  who 
still  resist  argument,  gradually  yield  to  authority.  The 
bitter  kind  of  performance  has  a  happier  fate.  Its  beautie* 
reveal  themselves,  in  time,  even  to  the  obtuser  faculties  J 
the  public  arc  gradually  taught  10  understand  and  admire) 
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till  the  title  even  of  popular  opinion  turns,  and  it  is  loudly 
cflebr.iied  where  it  is  neither  relished,  couiprehended,  nor  read. 
There  is  more  than  one  sense,  in  which  Mr.  Seolt  is  a 
populiir  writer  ;  and  thouj»h  bis  poetry  must  always  retain 
a  very  respeciahle  rank,  it  will  be  considerably  reduced, 
wc  think,  l)elow  its  present  station,  by  tbc  inevitable  ope¬ 
ration  ot  time. 

The  undue  continuance  of  its  popularity*  would  be  not 
only  (llscreiiitable,  but  injurious  to  tbc  public.  As  long 
as  it  raixes,  the  clasdc  poets  of  the  language  must  be  iti 
a  meas'ire  uiulerviilued  and  neglected ;  their  delicate 
clianns  m  \ke  no  impression  on  minds  familiar  with 
Ills  doHi'seness  atul  barbarism.  Hut  what  \fQ  should  most 
Jrprecate  and  lament,  is  the  transference  -  of  the  public 
homage  fiaxn  works  of  reason,  sentiment,  and  imagination, 
to  works  of  fiction  ;  in  short,  from  poetry  to  romance; 
III  comparing  him  with  the  other  pottls  of  the  day,  he 
appears  not  so  much  of  a  lower  order,  as  of  a  ditVeient' 
kind.  The  pleasure  we  derive  from  their  writings,  is 
essomially  distinct.  They  introduce  us  to  a  new  region. 
Instead  of  being  driven  back  three  or  four  centuries,  to 
tonieiuplate  brutal  deeds  and  vulgar  passions,  we  are 
sunmioiied  to  a  superior  sphere. 

Largior  hie  campos  aether,  ct  lumlne  vcstlt 

Purpureo  ;  solcmque  suum,  sua  sidera  norunt. 

ViRG. 

A  deep  unutterable  pathos,  an  heroic  and  magnanimous 
enthusiasm;  a  calm  and  pensive  delight  in  the  contemplation 
of  iMture,  Hfid  a  softening  sympathy  with  all  sentient 
beings;  magniticent  abstractions,  and  mystic  dreams;  a 
lonching  melancholy,  a  fervid  zeal,  an  ardent  piety, 
and  a  melting  tenderness;  a  creation  of  diversified  beauty 
and  dazzling  splendor;  an  acute  developemcnt  of  human 
character,  and  a  morality  the  most  lolty  and  sublime;  these 
are  some  of  the  elements  of  that  world  of  contemporary 
poetry,  for  which  wc  gladly  abandon  all  the  adventures 
and  superstitions  of  the  border.  Even  the  most  exceptionable 
ol  the  poetry  we  allude  to,  will  assist  the  refined  and 
aspiring  thinker  to  rise  above  the  vulgarities  of  life. 
It  may  oiroiid  him  wi»b  a  certain  portion  of  what  is  wild, 
unnatural,  and  absurd  ;  but  will  furnish  sentiments  he  must 
rejoice  to  imbibe,  and  excite  conceptions  the  most 
elevated  and  trans[>orting.  The  sphere  of  his  existence  will 
1^  immeasurably  enlarged.  'The  whole  expanse  ot  pos¬ 
sibility  will  be  laid  open  to  him.  l.afger  views,  hner 
feelings,  and  mightier  fscuities,  a  uobler  race  ot  beings* 
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a  more  copious  anil  ‘glorious  world,  will  Uecoine  accessible 
to  the  excursions  of  his  thought,  and  deli^^ht  his  retired 
incditaiions.  And  if  ho  has  learnt  to  convert  all  his  attain, 
ineiits  to  the  wiM*st  use,  Ite  will  teel  the  di|^nity  ot  bi) 
spiritual  nature,  will  exult  in  the  trieil  expausiveness  o( 
Ills  powei'N,  and  realize  that  invisihli!  system  in  which 
at  times  he  had  hardly  hei  n  ahle  to  believe. 


Art.  III.  Refutation  of  Calvinism  ;  in  which  the  Doctrines  of  Originil 
Sin,  Cirace,  Regeneration,  Justification,  and  universal  Redemption,  arc 
explained,  and  the  peculiar  Tenets  of  Calvin  upon  those  points  arc 
proved  to  he  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  to  the  Writings  of  the  ancient 
Fatliers  of  the  Chri^tian  Church,  and  to  the  public  formularies  of  the 
Churcli  of  England.  By  George  Tomline,  D.  D.  1* .  R.  S.  Lsrd 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Dean  of  St.  BauPs,  London.  8vo.  pp.  590,  - 
price  l‘2s.  Cadell  and  Davies,  Rivingtons,  &c.  1811. 


'^IlK  fate  of  ('alvinisin,  in  this  country,  has  hcen  rather.^ 
romarkahic.  In  the  iiifattcy  of  our  ecclesiastical  establish- 
niiMit,  its  most  distiim uished  inciuhers  embraced  \he  doctrines 
of  that  system,  if  not  in  tiu'ir  most  rigorous,  at  least  in  their 
milder  form  ;  and  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Calvin  with. 


f)iil  paying  homage  to  snperior  talents,  ennobled  and  adorned 
with  piety  and  virtue.  Tiie  violeut  opposition  of  the  Puri- 
tans  to  onr  religious  polity,  iiuluced  James  the  Pint  || 
to  renouuce  the  principles  to  which  he  had  professed 
perpetual  ami  inviolable  attachment.  Many  of  the  dignitaries 
of  thi'  ehnreh  followed  the  example  of  the  sovereign.  The 
zeal  and  diligmtee  of  these  men,  in  favour  of  the  new  tenets 


lliey  hud  espoused, — the  part  which  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  acted  in  our  civil  wars — and,  above  all,  the 
holil  anil  successful  clforts  of  the  latitudinariau  divines  and 


their  sucecs>ois,  to  reduce  the  fundamental  principles  of  re¬ 
ligion  to  a  very  few’  simple  and  generally  acknowledged 
articles,  ami  support  them  by  the  deductions  of  rtason  rather 
than  the.  authority  of  revelation,  silently  elfected  a  thorough 
riwohition  in  tlu*  religious  persuasion  of  the  clergy.  At 
length,  liom  the  pulpit  and  tlie  press,  from  the  professor’s 
chair  and  the.  bishop’s  throne,  learned  and  dignified  sons  of 
the  cliurch  rejected,  impugned,  anil  loaded  with  every  term 
ol  reproucli,  the  doctrines  which  she  had  explicitly  avowed 
in  her  aitiele.s,  expatiated  upon  in  her  homilies,  anil  iniiiis* 
tnously  iiilerwiwon  with  her  very  forms  of  devotion. 

’Idle  discourses  of  a  seuiipugan  spirit  and  character  sub¬ 
stituted,  in  conser|Ucnce  of  this  change,  for  the  evangelical 
seiiiions  of  her  martyrs  and  confessors,  were,  by  and  by,  lih- 
coven  d  to  possess  hut  little  elVicacy,  in  reclaiming  tlic  pro* 
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ftijratc,  in  ronsinj;  the  inditForent,  or  in  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  ot  devotion.  Her  enemies  began  to  triumph;  while 
I  some  of  her  members  attempted  to  justify,  an  I  her  more 
I  eminent  prrlates  concurred  to  lament,  this  gimeral  and  per- 
1  ni':ioii>  detec  tion.  Almost  in  our  own  recollection,  a  race 
of  men,  professing  to  adhere  to  her  genuine  doctrines,  and 
to  revive  the  sjdrit  of  her  original  founders,  arose,  who  were 
a'»s:i lied,  from  all  quarters,  h}-  the  various  weapons  of  reasoning, 
mi^re’uoeutation,  invective,  ridicule,  and  abuse.  I'hough 
at  rtrst  patient,  these  men  were  at  last  roused  to  defend 
tliemselves:  they  re|)lie(l  that  they  merely  inculcated  the 
doctrine  they  had  solemnly  promised  to  maintain  ;  and  ven¬ 
tured  to  inqnire,  wliether  for  this  good  work  they  deserved 
to  he  stoned.  The  answers  to  this  defence,  though  of  a  very 
di^tordaIn  nature,  were  highly  curious  and  even  amusing. 
Some  maintained,  that,  though  the  formularies  of  the  church, 
in  their  literal  and  oriumal  meaning,  were  favourable  to  the 
tenets  of  these  melhodisis  or  Calvinists,  yet,  like  every  thing 
kuiiian,  they  w»'re  subject  to  the  despotism  of  time,  and  had, 
in  tlie  course  of  years,  arajuired  a  senst*  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  ahsuril,  enthusiastical,  nonsensical,  blasphemous 
interpretations  that  were  now  attempted  to  be  given  them. 
Others  alledged,  that,  as  the  belief  of  the  articles  was  by  no 
means  supposed  in  those  who  subscribed  them,  (these  articles 
imt  having  been  framed  for  ‘  the  cstal)lishing  of  consent 
touching  true  religion,’  but  for  the  suppression  of  a  few  pesti¬ 
lent  sectaries,)  a  man  was  not  the  more  to  he  justified  for 
inculcating  opinions  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
unless  these  opinions  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  support  and 
•onciirrence  of  reason.  A  third  party,  who  agreed  with  the  two 
toriner  in  stigmatizing  the  revivers  of  the  ancient  doctrine  as 

I  Calvinists,  methodists,  enthusiasts,  and  so  forth,  ))ret^nded 
that  the  cliurcli  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  sentiments  of 
Augustin  and  Calvin,  even  in  their  least  exceptionable  form  ; 
and  that,  in  propagating  contrary  tenets,  they  were  merely 
ner  instruments,  expressing  the  genuine  and  original  sense  of 
of  her  articles,  homilies,  and  liturgy.  To  this  class  belongs 
his  Lordship  of  Lincoln  ;  and  in  support  of  it  he  has  been 
at  immense  labour  in  compiling  the  large  volume  on  which 
now  j)ropose  to  make  some  animadversions. 

The  plan  on  which  this  work  is  put  together,  though  rather 
agreeable  to  the  fashion,  seems  liable  to  considerable  ohjec- 
tiutis.  'riiough  it  consists  oi  eight  chapters,  only  four  of 
them,  making  abotii  half  the  volume,  are  ciriginal  coniposi- 
tion.  Besides  that  this  part  might  liave  been  very  much 
compressed  without  any  detriment  to  the  argument,  tlio 
VuL.  VU.  M 
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whole  body  of  extracts  mi^^ht  have  heeo  entirelv  oniitfed.  If 
a  clear  and  impartial  account  of  Calvin’s  tenets,  as  a'topttj 
by  his  folloWv*rs  in  this  a<j:e,  had  been  interwoven  wh  i  the 
refutation,  and  it  had  been  fairly  made  out,  that,  as  tieU 
bv  them,  these  tenets  are  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  o( 
scripture  and  the  church,  mo>t  persons  would  have  l)Cei 
p*Ttectly  saiisfietl,  without  beinj^  put  to  the  fatigue  of  li. 
bonring  through  three  hundred  pages  of  extract,  winch  mos 
unforinnately,  u>o,  is  in  many  instances  very  immaterial  lo 
the  points  in  dispute.  His  I.ordsiiip’s  part  of  the  work  ii, 
therefore,  unnecessarily  dilated,  and  the  authorities  wid 
which  he  has  so  prodigiously  augmented  its  bulk,  contribute 
very  little  to  his  purpose  ;  since,  instead  of  being  inserted  ii 
the  body  of  the  book  to  illustrate  or  confirm  the  text,  they 
are  all  thrown  confusedly  together,  and  it  is  entirely  i 
matter  of  conjecture,  to  which  part  of  his  statement  or 
reasoning  be  intended  any  particular  extract  should  be 
applied. 

Among  notorious  delinc^uents,  he  who  discovers  the  least 
degree  of  perverse  and  mischievous  feeling,  is,  perhaps,  in* 
titled  toashare  of  commendation.  On  this  ground,  his  Lord* 
ship,  couijiared  with  the  vulgar  assailants  of  the  ‘  Calvinistic 
or  evangelical*  doctrine,  merits  the  praise  of  liberality,  and 
moderation.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  alledge,  among  othen, 
the  following  sentences.  ‘  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Calvii 
u'as  a  man  ot  piety  and  of  considerable  talents  and  attainment’* 
•These  doctrines  have  been  adopted  and  maintained  by  some 
parsons  eminent  for  their  learning,  and  in  high  stations  in  the 
churen.’t  ‘I  am  most  ready  to  allow  that  many  Calvinists  hiri 
been  pious  and  excellent  men  ;  and  1  am  fully  satished  tha 
there  are  in  tliese  days  zealous  Christians  of  that  persuasion,  who 
would  be  among  the  first  to  deplore  jiny  evil  wfiich  miglit  befil 
our  constitution  in  cluireh  or  state J.’  This  looks  well  ;  and 
if  his  Lordsijip's  example  should  prove  contagious,  afibrds  tbl 
hope  of  belter  days.  We  may  expect  tiiat  those,  who  vt 
oijiy  guilty  of  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Hookers,  out 
Hail  .,  and  our  Usiu  rs,  will  be  treated,  if  not  as  men  of 
gn  at  disceriiment,  at  least  as  persons  of  unquestionable  pictj 
and  exemplary  viriiie. 

'riie  merit  of  his  Lf'fdship,  after  all,  is  but  coiiqiarativc.  He 
must  be  considered  rhrougli  the  whole  of  this  learned  volume, 
as  beating  the  air,  as  fighting  a  shadow,  or  it  will  be  almost 
impossible,  we  fear,  to  acquit  him  of  unlairness  and  disio* 
g«*nuity.  Rveiy  person  at  all  aeqnainied  wiili  die  writings  ol 
moJeni  Calvinists,  knows,  that  they  do  not  adopt  Calvin’* 
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fptem  in  all  its  pecnliaritics  and  to  its  full  extent.  They' 
assert,  a>  lii^  Lordship  Very  prudently  insinuates  ,  *  that  their 
fvsfem  (»f  Calvinism  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  doctrines  of 
Cabin  himself :  that  they  profess  a  sort  of  moderate  Calvinism  ; 
Calvinism  o'dueed  and  qualified;  purged  of  its  most  offensive 
tenets,  and  retaining  only  those  which  are  less  revolting  to  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  less  derogatory  to  the  perfections  of  the 
To  impugn  Calvinism,  therefore,  as  explained  in  the 
writings  of  the  reformer,  is  egregious  triHing,  His  Lord^hipati- 
ihnrizes  ns  himself  to  say,  that  ttie  modern  advocates  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  di>avo\v  its  most  cxce|)tion.able  feate.res.  Whv  then  is  it 
Calvinism  in  its  most  obnoxious  form,  Calvinism  exaggerated 
and  even  caiicatnred,  that  he  has  here  attempted  to  refute  }  In¬ 
deed  this  mode,  of  attack,  it  is  evident,  is  worse  than  useless.  So 
far  from  having  any  tendency  to  reclaim  his  Lordship's  Calvin- 
isiic  contemporaries,  from  w  fmt  he  holds  up  as  a  dangerous  and^ 
pernicious  heresy,  it  will  rather  serve  to  conliim  their  persna- 
sion.tliat  what  they  believe  is  true  :  — tlic  enemy  lias  reluscd  to 
meet  them  on  their  own  grounil,  and  there  at  least  they  are  safe. 
Nor  will  they  fail  to  improve  this  suspicious  circumstance  to  the 
discredit  of  his  Lordship  and  his  coadjutors.  “  If  it  was  for  the 
purpose,”  they  will  say,  “  of  guarding  the  simple  and  un- 
itahle  against  the  infection  of  fatal  error,  of  recovering  ns  frenn 
delusion,  and  confirming  ns  in  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  and. 
not  of  bringing  odium  on  oiir  persons,  and  suspicion  on  onr 
character,  Why  does  he  all  along  argue  as  if  we  believetl 
article^*,  which,  he  acknowledges,  we  (fisavovv  ?  Why  does  ho 
attribute  to  us  principles  which  we  abhor  Why  lias  he  not 
the  honesty  to  state,  that,  tliougli  wc  maintain  a  total  depravity 
of  human  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  we  suppose  it 
consists  in  the  jiervcrsion  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  facul¬ 
ties? — that  we  represent  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at 
cenain,  rather  than  as  irresistible  in  its  effects ;  sincc,operatingon 
the  nill  itself,  and  whatever  is  capable  of  ojiposiiion,  it  brings 
them  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Clirisc  ? — that  llie 
change  of  views  and  dispositions  we  denominate  regeneration, 
and  deem  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life,  is  such  a 
revolution  as  includes  “  putting  off  the  old  man  wliicli  is 
corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts,  and  putting  on  the  new 
toan  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness'  and  true 
holiness”  }  —  that  while  we  believe  vve  are  justified  by  faith 
'without  the  works  of  thc  law,  wc  at  the  same  time?  describe  the 
fVh  by  \¥hich  we  obtain  this  invaluable  blessing,  as  natu- 
^lly  fruitful  of  good  works,  which,  wc  add,  are  the  only  siiffi- 
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cient  cviiliMicc  of  its  heinj^  in  onr  possession  ? — and,  finall?, 
that,  if  wr  consider  the  >5up;etne  I'eiouf  as  iIk'  disposer  il 
human  desiin’cs,  he  also  appears  to  ns,  :.s  scattering:  hlessingi, 
and  withholdinj^  hishinul  i  jriveahlv  t(^  the  views  ('f  his  infiiiife 
iinderstandini;  ;  as  hendiiu,  his  creatures  into  a  compliance  with 
his  purposes,  hy  iuotive>,  which  ihougli  ceitain  iti  their  oj.era- 
tion,  impair  r.ot  the  iilieriy,  nor  infringe  on  the  vesponsihiliiy  of 
moral  agents  ;  ;  iri  as  iuijusiinj^  and  directing  ihe  successive  ai 
well  as  simultaneous  events  of  lime,  so  as  to  raise  an  harmoninni 
universal  song  to  tlie  ])raisi*  ol  his  own  attriliutes,  frtnn  ih.e  or¬ 
der  atid  happiness  of  his  creaiioii  ?  W'e  have  therefore  to  com¬ 
plain  of  a  v;ios>  and  injurious  misrepresentation  of  our  sys’em. 
W’ithout  the  courage  to  give  a  fair  account  of  our  opmioiis, 
this  Prelate  has  had  the  confnlcnce  to  a’trihnte  to  us  doctrinii 
which  \M‘  reprohate,  atul  charge  us  with  consoonences  wliicb 
no  man  has  seriously  and  honesliy  deduced  from  our 
])iinciplcs.” 

It  is  not  to  he  concealed,  that  those  who  ore  presseil  hv  the 
authority  of  reason  to  renounce  their  errors,  hut  who  are  ycl 
ilctermincd  to  retain  them,  frequently  justify  their  ohstinacy 
hv  complaining  of  an  adversary’s  nniairncss.  And  this, 
|)erhap>,  might  he  supposed  the  case  in  the  present  instance, 
— were  it  not  for  two  circumstances,  w  hicli  we  apprehend  will 
induce  all  impartial  and  unprejudiced  persons  to  admit  that  tb« 
foregoing  remonstrance  is  by  tio  means  unfonnded. 

'The  first  of  these  circuiusl.mces  is  a  striking  inconshfency  w 
the  reasoning,  both  of  Dr.  'l  omline,  and  other  enemies  d 
the  modtni  Calvinists.  At  one  time  we  are  taught  to  believe, 
that  these  ('alvinisis  are  tlie  most  innocuous  beings  in  , the 
world.  Such,  it  is  averred,  are  their  views  of  human 
nature,  of  divine  providence,  and  tlie  privileges  of  true 
Christians,  that  they  must  of  necessity  pass  their  lives  in  a 
slate  of  total  inactivity,  making  no  eliorls  for  their  own 
safety  or  that  of  their  fellow  creainres.  No  mischief  can  b« 
apprehended  from  them:  tlieir  errors, he  they  what  tliey  n»ay» 
must  he  confined  to  themselves,  and  are  not  at  all  likelv  to  out* 
live  ihem.  When  other  views,  however,  are  to  be  aiiswercil, 
we  find  these  harmless  religionists,  ail  of  a  sudden,  endowed 
wiili  a  powerful  atul  iuexhaiistifile  energy.  In  town  and 
eounlrv,  at  home  and  abroad,  they  appear  intent  on  nothing 
but  making  proselytes.  Immense  crouds  attend  upon  ihero, 
wheihci  they  preach  in  the  church  or  the  conventicle  ;  aiHl,» 
far  as  regards  the  appearance  of  devotion  and  virtue,  they  soej 
models  wiulhy  of  general  imitation.  Both  these  accottoo 
cannot  he  true,  rho  Calvinists  cannot  he  at  once  indolent  and 
«tciivc; — at  once  devoid  of  all  energy  and  diligence,  and  tk 
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Bioil  zc.ilous  ami  efficient  iiit'n  in  tlic  nation  ; — without  any 
c  iKcni  for  themselves,  at  no  pains  to  secure  their  salvation, 
a  »(1,  at  till*  same  time,  unwearievl  in  the  use  of  those  means 
that  are  c:ociilate*l  to  promote  it.  We  are  aware  it  is  alle.lg- 
Cvl,  that,  umler  this  appearance  of  Zv’al  ami  goodness,  tliey 
ill  re.ility  conceal  a  ilepraved  heart,  ami  a  vicious  life — they 
art*  (lesliime  of  all  the  virtues  that  enter  into  the  l^hrisiian  cha¬ 
racter.  But  where  is  the  proof  of  all  this?  Or  Ik)w,  even  if 
inie,  couiii  it  possibly  he  known  to  these  accusers?  They 
cuiifi'ssetlly  stand  aloof  from  the  odious  hypocrites.  They  are 
ignorant  of  their  private  life.  It  is  not  for  them  to  penetrate 
the  veil  of  their  prayers,  ami  devotions,  and  charities,  and 
lictcci  the  workings  of  a  corrupt  mind. 

'flu  second  of  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  is  a  positive 
unfairness  of  statement  His  Lordship’s  performance,  indeed, 
contains  several  instaiiees  of  misreprescniaiion  so  j^ross  and 
palpable,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  attribute  them  to 
iiiaJvertence.  Mr.  Overton  having  had  occasion,  in  making 
an  apology  for  Ins  brethren,  to  reprobate,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  church,  such  expressions  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  ‘  \V"c  are  safe  under  the  shadow  of  God’s  wings, 

‘  so  long  as  wc  endeavour  to  deserve  his  favour;*— ‘  natural 
‘  virtue  may  he  insutheieut  to  serve  as  the  ground  of  a 

*  strict  claim  upon  God;  but  it  may  neveitheless  be  a  great 

*  recommendation  to  God;’ — ‘  w*haiever  onr  tenets  may  be, 

‘  nothing  can  afford  us  comfort  at  the  hour  of  death,  but 

*  the  consciousness  of  having  done  justice,  loved  mercy,  ami 
‘walked  humbly  with  our  God  ; — his  Lordship  says,  ‘We 
niiglit  surely  be  authorized  to  conclude^  that  evangelical 
preachers  do  not  inculcate  a  regular  attendance  upon  divine 
oriliiiaiices,  an  uniform  practice  of  religious  precepts,  re¬ 
pentance,  tiood  works,  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  holiness 
of  li\  iug,  abhorrence  of  vice,  justice,  mercy,  and  humility.’* 
Boos  not  his  Lordship  know,  that  in  drawing  this  conclusion 
he  reasons  in  opposition'  to  the  huliitual  practice  ol  these 
preachers?  Is  lie  to  he  told,  that  duties  and  virtues  may 
he  powerfully  enforced  without  being  represented  as  me¬ 
ritorious  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  Has  he  read  the  articles  ami 
lioniilios  ?  Can  he  have  observed  the  deep  attention  with  which 
these  heralds  of  the  gospel  arc  listened  to  by  their  stated 
hearers, — or  have  perused  their  ethical  tliscour.ses  ?  Can  ho 
have  heard  of  Mr.  Gisborne  ? — ^'Flie  foilowinj^  extract,  also,  de- 
*er\es  aliention,  as  exhibiting  very  strikingly  the  inariner  in 
*hich  his  Lordship  stales  th-  opinions  of  his  antagonists. 
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‘  Rfj^fntraiion  of  those,  who  arc  already  hapti  ed,  by  the  forcible 
ition  of  the  Spirit,  is  one  of  the  doctrines,  by  which  the  weak  credufeH 
of  unihioKing  pcrsoi.3  is  imposed  upon  in  the  present  times.  It  itil 
dangerous  illusion,  ca.culated  to  flitter  the  pride  and  indolence  of  oti 
corrupt  nature.  It  is  an  easy  substitute  for  that  “  Godly  sonoil 

which  worketh  repi  niance  for  that  real  amendment  of  Iftl 

which, consists  in  mortifying  our  carnal  lusts,  in  forsaking  “  the  iil 
which  doth  most  easily  beset  us,’»  and  in  an  actiTe  and  con8cifi.l 
lious  endeavour  to  obey  the  re\ealed  will  of  God.  Men,  who  fanql 
that  they  have  received  this  second  birth,  consider  thcmslves  full  «'■ 
divine  grace,  are  too  often  regardless  of  the  laws  both  of  God  uil 
man,  aftec:  to  govern  themselves  by  some  secret  rules  in  their  or. I 
blasts,  urge  the  sugtrestions  of  tlie  Spirit  upun  the  most  tiifling  oc-l 
cusions,  and  pretend  the  most  positive  assurance  of  their  salvattot,! 
while  pel  haps  they  aie  guilty  of  the  grossest  immoralities,  and  aI 
treading  underfoot  the  son  of  Cod  by  the  most  palpable  departmt 
from  the  plain  and  simple  rules  of  Ids  pure  and  holy  religion;  or  i 
least,  by  boiisting  of  the  peculiar  favour  of  Heaven,  tliey  imiuk 
the  pi.rsori8  sjroken  of  in  the  Gospel,  who  “  trusted  in  themselw 
that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others.”*  pp.  93, 9*1'. 

Wit  hum  iiiipiiring  vvlictlier  his  Lordship  does  not  feci 
/a  little  elation  of  mind,  arising  from  his  superior  wisdon 
anil  gooihiess,  compared  with  these  to  whom  he  attributes 
tliese  absiiril  opinion.s,  we  may  confnienily  allirm,  that  i 
stateimni  more  poinieilly  at  variance  with  the  writings 
grMiei.dly  approveil  hv  the  ('alvinists,  could  not  liave  beer 


trained.  It  is  the  noloiious  doctrine,  of  tliese  writings,  thit 
the  change  of  views  and  feelings  whicli  the  Holy  Spirit 


etVecis,  wiihoni  iloing  violence  to  the  faculties  of  our  nature, 
is  the  heglnnmg  of  holy  and  virtuous  life;  that  its  realitj 
is  to  he  ilei«  rniined  by  the  harmony  of  our  dispositions  and 
iii  }H)rtment  with  the  du  tales  ot  Naers’d  scripture;  and  that 
not  t  nly  gross  immuraliiies,  but  even  a  mere  harmless  life, 
as  it  IS  c.dled,  witiionl  the  love  ot  God,  and  of  man,  is 
incompalihle  with  the  i  xistence  of  this  important  revolt!- 
litm — As  other  indubitahle  instaiu'es  ot  wilful  misrepresen¬ 
tation, , we  intenJed  to  nii  ntion  ttie  ‘  </w.r />///,*  which  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  C.tlvinisiic  ministers,  ‘  (o  depreciate  the  importai^ 
of  moral  virtue — his  repn  seining  them  as  ‘  encouraging  vice 


and  iinim  raoiy,  among  their  tullowers’— -and  charging  thcffl 
with  ‘  perlormmg  the  duties  ot  their  ministry,  both  public 
and  private,  in  a  nianiKr  injudicious  and  mischievous  in 
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iht'  extreme  *:  but  not  being  wiiling  to  wound  the  feelings  ol 
our  read'-s  with  a  repetition  what  oV  many  of  them, no  doubt, 
won't!  regard  as  vulgar  anvl  reluted  calumnies,  we  liastento 
ia\  nelore  them  a  tew  ot  the  iticonslslencies  and  contradiciions> 
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with  which  the  ri^ht  reverend  author  has  plentifully  stored 
his  learnetl  performur.ce. 

Ill  explaining  the  following  words  of  the  liturgy,  *  O  God 
‘  because  through  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  n.iture  we  can 
‘  do  no  good  thing,  without  thou  grant  us  the  hrip  of  thy 
«  jrrice/  ins  Lordship  says :  ‘  I  have  only  to  observe,  that 

the  *  good  thing,’  here  mentioned,  must  mean  good  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  such  an  action  our  weak  and  unassisted  na« 
ture  will,  umiuestionably,  not  allow  us  to  perform.’  ♦  To  the 
same  purpose,  in  another  place,  he  observes  :  *  The  human 
niiiul  i>  so  weakened  and  vitiated  by  the  sin  of  our  first  parents^ 
that  we  cannot  by  our  own  natural  strength,  prepare  it,  or  put 
it  into  a  proper  slate  for  the  reception  oi  a  saving  faith,  or  for 
the  prrformance  of  the  spiritual  worship  required  in  the  Gos^ 
pel*  this  mental  purification  cannot  he  effected  without  divine 
assistaiieet*  Again:  ‘The  grace  of  God  prevents  us  Chris¬ 
tians,  that  is,  it  goes  before,  it  gives  tlie  first  spring  and  rise 
to  our  endeavours  that  we  may  have  a  good  will  :  and  when 
this  good  will  is  thus  excited,  the  grace  of  God  does  not  desert 
us,  l»ut  it  works  with  ns  when  we  have  that  good  will.*  ‘  It 
is  acknowledged,  that  man  has  not  the  disposition,  and  con. 
scijuently  not  the  ability,  to  do  what  in  the  sight  of  God 
is  good,  till  he  is  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ’J 

'riiis  is  a  Christian  bishop  expressing  the  doctrine  of  scrip¬ 
ture  and  the  church.  But  when  he  tells  us,  that  ‘  the  gentiles, 
through  the  natural  suggestions  of  their  own  minds,  discharge 
the  moral  duties  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses  ;*  that  bap^ 
tism.“  imparts  the  Holy  Ghost  to  those  who  shall  previously 
have  repented  and  believed  *,’  and  that  ‘  the  impression  which 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  make  upon  the  minds  of  men,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  exercise  of  their  own  reason  and  free  will 
he  seems  to  be  speaking  a  very  diftereni  language.  ‘  Re¬ 
generation  signifies,’  at  one  time,  ‘  an  inward  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Holy  Ghost,’ — and  at  another,  it  is  ‘  an  act  per¬ 
formed  upon  individuals.’^  The  process  in  mere  Heathens  and 
nominal  Cliristians  must  be  nearly  the  same — and  yet  it  is 
very  different  ||  It  is  the  tiuty  of  ('liristian  ministers  to 
exhort  those  who,  though  they  may  be  styled  Christians,  are 
yet  (lesiiiute  of  a  Christian  principle,  to  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  their  mind,  to  he  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
Picir  mind,  &c. ;  but  it  is  unwarrantable  to  state  to  such  per- 
«>ns,  if  they  have  been  bapti>etl,  the  necessity  of  being  rege¬ 
nerated,  ‘  of  a  >ensible  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  effecting 
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n  total  change  in  their  he;p*'s  anJ  * po^itivins.’*  *  I'lic  re. 
storing  those  who  have  d  pailm  tV*  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  is  not  called  regencraiir.g  them,  but  nmevving  them 
:ain  to  repentame.’t 

<)t  the  same  nature  with  tni*se  larring  statements,  arc  the 
following  seutencos.  ‘  1‘aiili  slamis  in  ti  e  place  of  uniform 
obedience 'I  ‘  'I'liere  is,  as  it  w  ere,  a  mutual  trail  fi  r  ot  the 
sins  of  men  to  ('hrisi,  and  ot*  C'in  ist’s  righuousness  lo  u  eii.’ 

*  Previous  good  works  are  certainly  not  neccssa  y  at  the  time 
jusiificatioii  is  received.’ ||  • 'Fhere  are  more  passage  s  in  the 

Kpisth's  whi(  h  attribute  justific  lion  to  good  works  than  to 
faith.’  ‘A  man  l  anuot  obtain  iiislilication  on  l)oth  grounds, 
works  and  giace.’**''  ‘  'riicn*  i  no  necessary  ciitinection  he* 

tween  faith  and  good  w’ork^d  tt  *  d  rne  laitli  product's  good 
works  a^  natnrallv  as  a  uce  produces  i’s  tmiis.’l  p  wnuld 
he  teihiiU'  to  luulliplv  exaumUs.  Prom  wl.at  iris  hteii  ad. 
ditcerl,  it  is  olivious  to  imer,  that  the  writer  who  is  ciiarg<  able 
witn  >uch  contradictious,  is  inadcijuate.  to  di  cn>s  t!ie  suhi<*cts 
m  (.i^oute  hctwi'cn  ilu!  r.iodtrn  Calvinists  and  their  an. 


tago. lists. 


lie  who  shews  so  litil  •  mercy  to  him.st  lf,  seems  in  a  tem- 
per  to  ftglit  with  any  dung,  however  sacred  in  its  anthoniv, 
or  vi'iierahle  from  its  antiquity.  His  Lordship,  indeed,  ^a\;, 

‘  Onr  church  is  not  Lutlierati,  it  is  i.ot  Calvmistie,  n  is  n'l 
Armitiian,  it  is  scriptural,  it  is  hiiilt  upon  the  apostlos  and 
prophets,  Jesns  Christ  hims<*ll  heing  the  chief  eortier  stoiu'.'jj 
'I'liis,  however,  is  e\identlvan  adroit  mano'nvre,  to  .real 
his  dislike  to  tint  real  dncinno  fif  tin*  cinireh,  and  crnsli  his 
adversaries  hy  the  weight  of  so  aneieni  and  revered  an 
authority.  It  seems  due,  iliorefore,  to  tiuth,  to  the  honour  I 
ot  the  ehureh,  to  the  eharaclci*  ot  those  w'hotn  his  Lordship’s 
hook  is  intended  to  discredit, —  to  counteract  the  effect  (*f  tliis 
siraiagein,  liy  contrasting  the  tioctrines  of  the  church,  which 
be  declares  are  scriptural,  with  the  criule  and  incoherent 
notions  that  we  find  him  endeavouring  to  substitute  in  their 
room. 

In  attending  to  the  following  sentences,  it  is  hard  I  possible 
to  mist.tkc  the  mind  of  the  church  on  the  nature  of  original 
lin,  and  the  conM*(|uent  corruption  and  impotence  of  humao 
beings.  ‘  Man  is  very  tar  gone  from  original  righteousness, 

‘  aiivl  is  of  his  ow  n  nature  iiieliiied  to  evil.’  ‘  He  can  not  turn 

*  and  prepare  himself  by  bis  own  natural  strength  to  faith  and 

*  calling  upon  (b>d.’  \\  iih  these  expressions  of  the  articles, 
agree  the  following  words  of  the  homilies  ;  •  Of  ourselves  we 
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^  •  have  no  gooiliu'ss.’  ‘  Man  of  his  own  nature  is  witiiout  am/ 

‘  srark  of  ‘;ooiiucss,  witlmut  any  virtuous  or  ^of'clly  motion’, 

‘  only  given  to  evil  thoughts  nut)  uickeil  deeds.*  But  how¬ 
ever  >t’rij)tural  I'oe  t’iiureii  may  he  in  this,  our  author  is  not* 

\v  Liist.uKliug  rd’  opiuioii,  ‘  that  there  is  sonic  honesty,  some 
oDouues*.  .'f  he. Ml,  in  the  iuiman  r.iec* :  there  is  tt  least  d  r/r* 
j^^rc  i'i  ngliteoiisjiess  in  some  He  e  en  reiyresculs 

Mniie  of  the  extiressious  we  just  now  (]uote(l,as  the  tigmentof 
nMKteiu  t  n'vinists  t  ;  and  is  sure  tiie.  reformers  ‘were  too 
well  a<  (j  \  luted  wi»h  scripture,  and  cut  Ttaiiied  too  just 
iK)tioM.>  ut  ihe  ch.iracter  of  moral  responsible  l)eiugs,  to  intend 
iuiv  such  <legi;uiaiiou  of  human  nature 

111  )>ci  L*ct  hnnuony  with  i!»e  views  of  the  artici  ‘s  and  homi- 
lif-  on  in  *  cor.uptiou  and  impotence  of  man,  is  the  doctrine 
I  .lie  chureh,  o  i  the  nature  ami  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

•  Wv  haw*  no  power  to  do  good  works,  pleasant  ami  ac- 
‘  (  ;»t  .'lie  to  God,  withont  tlie  grace  of  (»od  by  Christ  pre- 
‘  venting  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  witli 
‘  un  wiien  we  have  that  jiood  w’ilL*  ‘  It  is  (»o(l  that  worketh 
‘  in  lu  boili  the  will  and  the  deed.’  'I'lie  cliureh  adilresses 
Gild  a>  ‘  fu*  author  of  all  godliness,  from  whom  all  holy  de- 
^  *  >ires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed.’ 

Very  ditfercut,  however,  is  the  account  of  our  It.  i(.  author  ; 
wlio  represents*  the  conversion  of  persons  as  owing  to  their 
own  iMtural  powers,’ — *  the  graces  and  virtues,  on  which  saU 
v.iiion  depends,  as  the  joint  ojieratioii  of  the  supernatural 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  natural  power  of  man,’— 
ami  the  gentile  converts,  as  well  as  the  dcwisii,  as  *expres- 
i,  sing  their  faith  in  C'hrist  before  the  Holy  Spirit  was  puurod 
out  upon  tliern.’^ 

i  lbs  Lords^hip  is  equally  dissentient  on  the  snl)ject  of  re- 
j  gciiTation.  W  hile  we  are  taught  by  the  ebureb,  that  *  bap¬ 
tism  is  a  sign  of  regeneration,’ — that  *  they  that  do  truly 
j  ‘repent,  must  be  clean  altered  and  changed,  and  must  become 
new  creatures  ;*  while  s!ie  prays  iliat  her  members  may  be 
‘  raised  frmn  the  death  of  sin  unto  llie  life  of  righteousness,* 
and  that  God  would  *  create  in  them,  new  and  contrite  hearts;’ 
this  prelate  is  convinced  that  regeneration  is  an  act  performed 
^^pon  individuals, — not  at  all  requisite  in  those  who  have  been 
baptized,  though  they  be  corrupt  in  their  hearts,  and  vicious  in 
their  lives  ||.  It  is  indeed  ‘  propt  r’  to  call  on  such  persons 
^  to  repent  and  reform — to  renew  their  minds — to  be  renewed 
.  m  the  spirit  of  their  mind:  but  to  insist,  in  such  cases, 
on  a  total  change  of  views  and  feelings,  on  the  necessity 
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of  a  powerful  iiilliience  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  rcnewin| 
the  heart,  and  turning  it  to  God,  would  be  pure  extra, 
xagance^. 

'I'lie  doctrine  on  which  the  reformers  laid  the  greatest  stress, it 
is  well  known,  was  that  of  justification  by  latth  without  tU 
works  of  the  law.  Hence  the  church  has  been  at  great  Sf  liciuiik 
to  set,  in  a  clear  and  steady  light,  this  important  artii  le.  Tht 
language,  of  the  church  is  :  ‘  We  are  accounted  righteous  be. 

‘  fore  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
‘  Christ,  by  faith,  atul  not  for  our  own  works  or  deservingi’ 
To  prevent  all  mistakes  about  the  nature  of  this  laith,  it  is 
said  :  ‘  the  true  Christian  faith  is  not  only  to  believe  tliat 

*  holy  scripture  is  true,  hut  also  to  have  a  sure  trust  ainl 

*  confidence  in  God’s  mercifnl  promises  to  he  saved  Iron 
‘  everlasting  damnation,  hy  Christ  ;  whereof  doth  follow  t 

*  loving  heart  to  ohev  his  commatidmeiits and  by  this  it  is 
athr.ned,  we  are  justified  ;  it  is  ‘  the  mean  whereby  wc 

*  mu'll  apply  the  fruit.-,  and  merits  of  Christ’s  death  unto  us, 

‘  so  tliat  it  may  work  onr  salvaiitm.’  After  this,  comes 
Dr.  Tomlinc,  talking  of  procuring  justification  by  faith  and 
repeniance,— of  faith  and  obedience  being  the  same  thing,— 
of  faiih  standing  in  the  place  of  obedience, — of  justification 
being  attrihiited  to  good  works, — and  of  endeavours  to  do 
Uieir  duty,  recommeiuling  men  to  the  favour  of  God  f. 

From  this  comparison,  w'hich  it  would  be  easy  to  en* 
large,  it  is  plain  that  his  Lordship  is  very  deeply  infected 
nitli  heretical  pravity,  and  very  far  gone  from  the  genuine 
creed  of  the  church.  It  may  now  be  worth  while  to 
consider  how  far  the  learned  prelate  h.as  succeeded  in  fix¬ 
ing  a  charge  of  heresy,  on  the  ‘  calvinistic  or  evangelicil 
preachers;*  since  they  may  evidently  dissent  from  him,  and 
yet  remain  true  to  the  established  doctrine* 

The  progress  of  some  opinions  to  maturity  is  slow  and 
insensible;  and  is,  to  the  philosopher,  a  matter  of  equil 
curiosity  with  tlie  growtii  of  animal  or  vegetable  nature. 
Archbishop  Land,  though  he  had  a  violent  predilection 
in  favour  of  anticalvinistic.  tenets,  was  yet  content  with  im¬ 
posing  silence  on  the  CalvinLts,  Bishop  Burnet  undertook 
to  shew  that,  though  tlie  literal  sense  of  the  articles  was 
evidently  favourable  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  they  yet 
admitted  of  such  a  latitude  of  interpretation,  that  those  of 
opposite  principles  miglu  subscribe  them  with  a  safe  con¬ 
science.  Finally,  Dr.  Kipling  and  the  Bishop  of  LincolOi 
have  attempted  to  convince  the  world  that  the  formularies 
of  the  church  are  decidedly  hostile  to  Calvin’s  tenctsj 
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fven  in  their  mild  and  mitigated  form.  Now,  ihoM«zh  it  i«J  cor. 
taiiilv  the  proper  way  in  cases  of  this  kin. I,  to  (oii'^i  !•  r  \hat 
has  been,  rather  than  what  may  be  effected,  yet  several  little 
circumstances  occurred  to  iis^  on  the  more  mention  of  this 
pruiect,  which  excited  a  strong  suspicion  that  these  learned 
persons  were  engaged  in  a  desperate  undertaking.  The 
te>tiinony  of  contemporary  and  subsequent  historians— <lo- 
me'iic  and  foreign — and  of  all  parties — is  explicit  in  af' 
firniiiiir*  that  the  founders  of  the  church,  the  authors  of  the 
articles  and  homilies,  had  entbraced  the  tenets  of  Augustin 
and  ('alvm.  If  this  unanimous  testimony  were  liable  to 
sHspition,  it  might  be  conhrmed  by  the  declarations  of 
the  r*  formers  themselves,  and  a  reference  to  their  public 
and  private  writings.  In  a  petition,  presenteil  by  the  most 
moderate  of  the  English  protestants,  to  the  Convocation  that 
settled  ilu*  articles,  we  meet  with  the  precise  and  avowed 
doctrine  of  the  modern  Calvinists.  It  was  the  professed 
design  of  the  celebrated  Je.vvel,  in  his  famous  apology,  to 
evince  the  agreement,  in  matters  of  faitli,  of  the  English 
church,  with  the  Helvetic,  German,  and  other  reformed 
churches  of  the  continent.  With  all  this,  the  general  as 
well  as  particular  doctrines  of  tlte  articles  and  homilies 
wonderfully  accord.  So  commonly  was  it  supposed  thet 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  was  that  of  Augustin,  and  so  gene¬ 
rally  did  the  primitive  members  of  the  English  reformed  church 
lean  to  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  that  the  most  minute  and  la- 
borious  inquiry  has  not  been  able  to  discover,  for  the 
first  half  century  after  its  establishment,  more  than  four  or 
five  theologians  in  its  communion,  who  opposed  the  system 
of  that  eloquent  reformer.  The  more  eminent  immediate 
successors  of  the  reformers  were  themselves  Calvinists :  and 
strenuously  maintained  the  Calvinism,  both  of  the  church, 
and  her  founders.  Those  of  the  clergy,  who,  in  modern 
limes,  have  renounced  Augustin’s  doctrine  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  unanimous  in  admitting  the  literal  and  obvious 
^ list*  of  the  articles  and  homilies  to  be  unfavourable  to  their 
principles  ;  and  have  been  perfectly  contented  with  accounting 
lor  the  bias  of  the  reformers,  in  favour  of  the  system,’ 
''hich  they,  for  their  own  part,  were  compelled  to  discard. — 
•^11  these  things  put  together,  led  us  to  suppose,  that  no 
learning,  no  acuteness — not  even  the  subtlety  of  Bossuet 
Jiinself— could  possibly  make  out  the  anticalviiiism  of  the 
t^nglish  church. 

tontident  assertions,  however,  and  high-sounding  words, 
W'e  a  tendency  to  make  even  sober  ivcrsoits  distrust  con- 
cludons  apparently  legitimate.  His  Lordship’s  book  is  not 
attempt  to  refute  ;  it  is  ‘  a  refutation  and  we  arc  there- 
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fi»re  plaictl  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  to  the  test  of 
particulur  examination,  the  proofs  whicli  he  einploys  lo  esu- 
hhsh  the  heresy  of  the  modern  Calvinists.  Ti)  begin  vvnii 
tiie  c orriiption  of  hninun  nature.  Because  se  nte  persons, in 
ilie  rei|;n  «>1  C'liarles  the  Fir  t,  wished  to  alter  the  ninio 
aiiicle,  his  I  ordship  iiders  that  llfu  articli*  i*  at  variance  with 
the  c  reed  of  ids  opponents.  Since,  in  the  s.unc  article,  it h 
.«;dd,  that  ^  man,  ctf  his  own  natures  inclineth  to  evil,  so  tba: 
•  the  tlisli  always  insUMh  against  the  spirit,’  the  Cal¬ 
vinists,  it  seems,  who  piononnee  that  ‘  man  of  his  own  naiurt 
can  perform  nothing  i>iit  cxil’,  are  insntlerahly  heretical. 
And  It  being  added,  that  ‘  this  infection  ol  nature  doth 
‘  remain  in  them  that  are  regenerated,’ — ‘  it  cantiot  be  pre- 
U  nded/  says  Dr. 'F.  ‘  ihat  this  article  gives  any  countenanct 
to  the  I'alvinisiic  notions  of  sinh'ss  obedience  and  unspotlei 
purity  in  the  elect  \  *  though,  where  he  learnt  lliat  lliest 
iiiHons  wk'iv  C'ali'i ms! ic  we  are  tiot  informed.  Having  given 
suih  an  explanation  of  the  words  of  the  ninth  article  us  be 
thought  projier,  our  learned  author  adds:  ‘  can  by  no 
means  allow  the  inferences  attempted  to  be  drawn  froni 
them  by  modern  C  alvinistic  writers,  namely,  tliat  “  of  our 
own  nature  we  are  without  any  s|)ark  of  goodness  in  us,” 
and  that  man  has  no  “  ability  or  disposition  whatever  willi 
respect  either  to  faith  or  good  works. ”t  Now,  to  our  dull 
intellects,  there  really  appears  no  ditVerence  between  this  last 
expression,  and  tlio  tollowing  words  of  his  Lordship — ‘  man 
lias  not  the  disposition,  and  consequently  tiot  the  ability  to 
do  w  hat  in  the  sight  of  (?od  is  good  and  we  are  sure  ibc 
expression  he  condemns  is  to  be  foiiiul  in  the  homilies. 

^o  similar,  indeed,  is  tlie  doctrine  of  the  modern  Cal 
vinists  to  that  of  the  chuich,  that  this  learned  dignitary, in 
the  velieinence  ol  his  zeal,  cHsndemns  them  together,  without 
once  suspecting  what  he  is  doing.  In  attempting  to  prove  the 
opposition  ot  ihe.  elmrch,  on  the  subject  of  human  vveakne>t 
imd  tlivine  inlluence,  to  the  tenets  of  his  adversaries,  b< 
betrays  a  total  misapprehension  of  their  principles,  and  argue* 
against  opinions  winch  they  would  readily  assist  him  to  de* 
inolish.  File  same  may  be  said  of  what  he  has  written  to 
prove  iliem  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  church  o# 
the  subject  of  regeneration,  in  treating  of  faith  atid  goo^ 
works,  where  lie  seen.s  to  have  put  forth  all  liis  strength 
his  arguiiii  iits  are  lamentably  inconclusive.  Indeed  iti  ^ 
luting  the  Calvinists  he  refutes  himself.  They  will  readdj 
agree  with  him,  that  to  be  justified  is  to  be  accouni*^ 
righteous  in  the  sight  ol  God, — that  the  procuring  cause 
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iVisbK'S'ing  is  not  any  goodi.jss  in  ns,  hut  the  merit  of  thti 
LorJ  Josus  Clirist, —  that  we  obtain  this  blessing  not  by  a 
barrtMi  belief  of  divine  truth,  but  such  a  faith  as  is  the 
source  of  devout  feelings  and  virtuous  actions,— and  that  of 
ihe  existence  ot  this  taiib,  good  works  are  the  only  siitbcieol 
and  siiiisfactory  evidence.  Dm  the  misfortune  is,  that  th« 
K.  K.  author  bivs  habit  of  forgetting  bis  own  positions. 
He  entertains,  in  fact,  a  great  reverence  for  the  decisiofis 
of  the  church  ;  and  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  mistake  her 
mind  on  the  subject  of  justihcalion,  while  his  attention  is 
lixed  (Ml  one  topic,  he  keeps  pretty  clear  of  error.  Hut 
he  appears  to  have  no  compass  of  thought.  He  cannot  take 
in  the  whole  of  a  subject  at  a  view.  Hence  be  destroys  with 
one  hand  and  builds  up  with  another.  No  sooner  does  tha 
dispute  hogin  to  grow  dusty,  than  he  turns  round  to  com¬ 
bat  his  own  argnments ;  and  in  the  eagerness  to  throw  his 
antagonist,  falls  himself.  He  is,  in  short,  a  controvciVial 


kuicide. 
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in  consiilering  whether  the  Calvinists  of  ibis  age,  express 
ilio  inin'.l  of  the  church,  in  tlieir  notions  of  God’s  decrees, 
it  sliould  be  rcincMiibered,  lint  no  inferences,  deduced  from 
jiassagcs  which  have  no  relation  to  this  particular  subject, 
cun  set  aside  the  plain  a:ul  obvious  sense  of  the  passages  in 
I  which  it  is  expressly  treated.  While  lids  nunurk  scatters 
the  ru’nhish  of  argument,  which  his  Lordship  has  so  dili¬ 
gently  piled  up  against  his  opponents,  it  confines  our  atten¬ 
tion  solely  to  the  seventccMith  article.  Now,  it  may  in  some 
measure  condnee  to  the  decision  of  tlie  (juestion  to  observe, 
that  the  Calvinists  would  make  use  of  thi!  article  wiilioul 
any  alteration,  as  fully  and  fairly  expressing  tlieir  ineatiing; 
and  that  Ins  Lordship  would  make  use  of  words  to  express 
his  notion  of  prcdcstinuiion,  that  cotivev  (to  us  at  least)  a 
sense  totally  diifereut  from  what  tlic  words  of  the  articla 
I  convey.  Of  the  former  assertion  no  proof  seems  necessary  ; 
the  Calvinists  professing  to  accpiiescc  in  the  literal  sense 
•f  the  words.  Of  tlie  trutli  of  i!ie  latter,  it  will,  we 
think,  satisfy  all  our  readers,  to  set  down  the  words  of  the 
•tiicle,  followed  by  the  words  in  which  liis  l.ordsbip  ex¬ 
presses  bis  sense  of  it.  ‘  Predestination  to  life,’  says  llitf 
church,  ‘  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby  (before 
‘  the  toundations  of  the  world  were  laid)  be  hath  constantly 
*  decreed  by  his  counsel,  secret  to  ns,  to  deliver  from  curs« 
•lid  damnation,  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out 

I*  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting 
*  salvation.’  *  But,’  says  his  Lordship,  *  Predestinatioii  to 
life  is  not  an  absolute  decree  of  eternal  happiness  to  cer- 
^io  indivividuals,'  but  a  gracious  pnrjiose  of  God,  to  make 
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a  conditional  offer  of  salvation  to  nien.’^  If  we  nnderstinl 
the  meaning  of  wonls,  this  is  not  only  contrary  to  tbc 
senNeof  the  article,  hut  irrecoiicileahle  with  what  hesays  a  fet 
lines  before:  *  Piedestination  to  life,  is  here  declared  to  be 
the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  to  deliver  from  curse  iik! 
damnation,  and  t('  bring  to  everlasting  salvation: — but  who 
are  to  be  thus  delivered  and  saved  ?  **  Those  whom  God 
hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,”  that  is,  those  to 
whom  God  decreed  to  make  known  the  Gospel  of  Christ* 
We  might  here,  also,  adduce  the  cautions  added  to  thk 
article,  as  indubitable  proofs  that  the  Calvinistic  sense  of  itn 
literal  and  genuine,  but  we  hasten  to  close  this  branch  of  the. 
subject,  by  two  vcrv  short  extracts.  ‘  It  is  not  to  be  denied,’ 
says  llishop  Hurnet,  ‘  but  that  the  article  seems  to  be  framed 
‘  according  to  St.  Augustin’s  doctrine.  It  is  ver\  probable, 

•  that  those  who  penned  it,  meant  that  the  decree  was  ab- 
‘  solute.’  ‘  The  calvinistic  doctrines  of  election  and  re  pro- 
bation,’  «avers  Bishop  Tomline,  ‘  are  not  only  not  maintained 
in  this  article,  but  they  are  disclaimed  and  condevmcd  in  tkt 
Urengest  ter  Vis' 

His  Lordship  having  thus  failed  in  establishing  the  hostility 
of  the  church  to  the  tenets  of  modern  Calvinists,  perhapi 
our  readers  will  not  he  surprised  if  it  be  added,  that  he  hiu 
been  equally  unsuccessful  in  hearing  them  dowm  by  the 
authority  of  scripture.  In  attempting,  however,  to  make 
good  this  assertion,  let  us  not  he  misunderstood.  We 
neither  mean  to  insinuate  that  even  moderate  Calvinism  ii 
incapable  of  refutation,  nor  undertake  to  defend  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  that  system.  We  merely  intend  to  shew  that 
Uiey  are  not  refuted  in  the  work  before  us. 

it  is  unfortunate  for  this  writer,  that,  in  arguing  against 
llic  Calvinistic  notion  of  human  corruptions,  he  proves  too 
much.  His  argument  obviously  supposes,  that  man  is, 
in  every  sense,  able  to  comply  both  with  the  precepts 
of  the  iaw  and  the  exhortations  of  the  gospel.  It  proves, 
as  he  uses  it,  that  man  is  not  at  all  corrupt.  How  greatly 
soi»ver  this  may  emtiarrass  his  Lordship,  wlio  seems  to 
think  that  a  total  aversion  to  do  the  will  of  0('d,  would 
forma  prrpcr  excuse  for  disobedience,  it  does  not  in  thelc*** 
affect  the  modern  Calvinists;  who  caonot  persuade  ihc  toselvcs, 
that  the  more  wicked  and  |R’nerse  accountable  beings  arc,^ 
the  more  they  are  exempt  from  the  coniroul  of  divine  auihority^ 
They  believe,  inuted,  that  human  nature  is  incorrigible  so 
long  as  it  IS  left  to  itself.  But  when  God  prevents  os  I7. 
his  grace,  when  he  ojierates  by  his  spirit  on  the  mind,  the  cor- 
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nipt  he.irt  is  madv*  wfiolo,  thrt  vitiated  nature  is  purified. 
A^i'iou^’u  tliink  it  certain,  that  those  who  are  regenerated 
tn.l  purified  will  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  are  not 
so  ah^juril  as  to  imagine  that  this  will  he  effected  without  their 
caution  and  diligence  ;  nor  can  they  perceive  how  the  instances 
of*  forrected  human  heings,  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  or 
the  exliortaiions  and  'warnings  addressed  in  the  Epistles  to 
lii  Curi>tiaiis,  are  at  all  incoo'jisUmt  with  their  principles, 
h,  i»i  short,  they  are  allowed  to  insist  on  a  change  of  views 
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ami  fetdings  as  esse:  tial  to  the  Christian  character,  and  indis* 

^  pensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  iutnre  happiness,  they  will  leave  it 
to  his  L(»rdship  to  consume  to  his  time,  in  ascerlrtming  w'hether  it' 
ihkll  be  styled  regeneration,  or  repentance,  or  reformation,  or 
renewing  of  the  mind. 

The  great  error,  we  arc  told,  of  the  modern  Calvinists,  and 
of  Mr.  Overton  in  particular,  on  the  subject  of  justification, 
lies  in  confounding  together,  justification  anti  salvation.  This 
confusion,  we  believe,  is  not  to  he  found  in  iheii*  books.  On 
this  subject,wc  must  say,  tliey  discover  much  greater  perspi¬ 
cuity  than  our  II.  R.  author.  Justification,  in  their  view, 
is  but  a  branch  of  the  great  salvation.  They  consider  man  as 
guilty  and  depraved.*  To  meet  his  neces‘:ities  in  the  first  case, 
the  g  >spel,  they  say,  propos»*s  the  remission  of  sins,  <aiulaccep* 
I  l  nice  into  the  favourpfGod — which  they  c.dljustificatioii;andaa 
4  adapted  to  him  in  the  second  case,  they  affirm  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
J  isalhirdcd  to  renew  the  heart,  andeifeciually  to  assist  him  in  the 
i|  perforniance  of  his  duty.  Agreeably  to  this,  they  assert  that 
:  wc  must  not  only  enter,  hut  continue,  in  a  state  of  justification 
;  by  faith  alone — not  by  the  virtue  of  good  works  :  since,  as 
our  author  himself  instnets  us,  ‘a  claim  from  works,  and 
grace  through  faith,  arc  incompatible  and  ‘  Chri.stians  are 
*:  taught, after  they  have  done  all,  to  rely  humbly  and  solely  upon 
^  the  merits  and  mediation  of  tlieir  blessed  Redeemer,  for 
acceptance  at  the  tliroiie  of  grace.’*  With  this  branch  of 
r  tliecumuioii  salvation,  they  represent  ilic  other — a  renewed  and 
purified  mind — as  indissolubly  connected  ;  and  are  not,  there«i 
fore,  like  the  writer  before  us,  guilty  of  making  the  part  lo¬ 
ftily  different  from  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  of  making 
t  thing  turn  on  itself. 

As  tlie  modern  Calvinists  reject  the  doctrine  of  reprobation, 
fhe  reasoning  of  our  dignified  autht)r,  tvO  prove  that  the  future 
ponishment  of  the  wicked  is  the  ju:>t  reward  of  their  preseui 
oiiohedience,  will  have  ihvdr  coiicurr.*ai  e :  and  since  be  main* 
^tins  tliat  a  certain  number  are  pre-onlained  to  enjoy  eternal 
^Ppiness,  the  onlv  thing  they  will  contest  with  him,  is, 
this  purpose  is  ttie  cause  of  the  ii.ipniness  of  such 
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iiidivitliuls,  or  tlu*ir  qnalificaiion  for  ihc*  happiness  ihecauseti 
the  pnrpoM*.  Althou|^h  fie  supports  the  negative  of  the  for. 
iner,  ami  ihe  artirn»ative  of  the  latter  inquiry,  yet  (if  vse 
cept,  to  say  the  least,  sonic  very  forced  and  unna’urai  expli, 
nations  of  eeriain  passages  of  scripture  on  which  the  CaUu 
ists  found  their  doctrine,)  the  only  ohjection,  of  any  weight, 
that  he  hrii^gs  against  it  is,  its  inconsistency  with  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Heing.  He  rejects  their  doctrine, 
because  he  i^.  unabltt  to  reconcile  it  with  those  attrihutes  of  the 
Deity.  We  are  not,  perhaps,  under  any  great  obligation  to 
onr  learned  author;  and  vet  we  shall  take  some  pains  to  pa 
him  in  the  way  of  conceiving  how  the  predestination  cl 
modern  Calvinists  coenports  with  itifmiie  justice  and  goodnesi; 
— though  the  Calvinists  may  give  us  little  thanks  for  mtr  ofiici* 
riousness.  His  1  ordship  can  conceive,  that  it  is  consistent 
with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  to  pronounce  sentenced 
condemtiation  on  the  finally  impenitent;  and,  in  consequence 
of  fureseieing  this  impenitence,  to  determine,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  on  pronouncing  such  a  eiciitence. 
W  hile,  therefore,  it  is  consistent  with  his  intinite  justice  and 
goodness,  to  determine  on  dooming  to  future  misery  thft* 
who,  he  foresees,  will  not  perform  tlie  duties  they  had  botli 
facultit‘s  ami  opportunities  to  discharge;  it  is  also  consili¬ 
ent  with  the  same  divine  attrihutes  to  impart  to  some  in¬ 
dividuals,  greater  and  more  valuable  favours  than  to  others, 
'f’liis,  also,  wc  think  it  will  he  easy  for  our  author  to  conceive; 
since  the  Israelites  were,  for  a  scries  of  ages,  favoured  abore 
all  the  tiations  of  the  earth  ;  and  they  w!io  now  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  Christian  instruction,  are  in  an  incomparablj 
more  advantageous  situation,  for  tho  attainment  of  future 
happiness,  than  the  inliahiiaiits  of  California,  for  instance, 
or  .lapaii.  It  is  impossible- to  assign  the  limits  to  which  ii 
might  be  coiisi-iteni  with  goodtiessaml  etpiity  to  favour  some  in- 
liivitluals  beyond  others.  In  perfect  harmony  with  the 
etjuiiy  and  bciuTiceiicc  of  bis  nature,  the  Supreme  Being 
may  place  some  men  in  such  favourable  situations,  affori 
them  such  teacln^t  s  and  such  examples,  and  impart  to  ibeo 
such  a  measure  of  bis  licly’  inllueiice,  as  aliall  elfect  iheit 
conversion,  and  certainly  prepare  them  for  the  eiijoynic®i 
of  bis  bealifyiiig  |rfesence.  W’liat  he  may  do  in  time, 
migni  purpose  to  tlu  before  time  was  '^riie  prcdeslitiation  d 
the  modern  C'alvinisls,  ilicrefore,  may  be  supported,  whb* 
out  c.lfering  Violence  to  the  equity  and  benevolence  of  ibc 
divine  nature. 

Altbongli  we  have  beeti  as  brief  as  we  well  could,  in  ortk* 
to  be  intelligible,  our  readers  perhaps  begin  to  be  weary- 
W'o  must  beg  leave,  however,  before  we  conclude,  to 
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td  the, folly  of  attempting^  to  write  down  the  ^evangelical 
preachers,*  whether  they  are  found  in  the  churdh  or  among 
dissenters.  If  their  doctrine  does  jwi  agree  with  that  of  the 
esiablished  formularies,  at  least  the  shades  of  diflfettmce  are 
so  fine  and  delicate  as  to  be  quite  imperceptible  to  vulgar 
eyes.  In  attempting  to  confute  them  from  scripture,  those 
wno  pay  an  ordinary  deference  to  that  ultimate  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  are  involved  in  eiidlesS  contradictions,  of  have 
recourse  to  subtleties  scarcely  intelligible  even  to  themselves. 
In  this  contest,  therefore,  the  *  preachers’  will  always  have 
the  superiority  ill  public  opinion;  for  men  io  general  will 
^ jjj  never  be  able  to  distinguish  their  tenets  from  those  of  the 
•'H  scripture  and  the  established  forms,  to  which  they  bear  so  near 
ntS  *  tesemblanee.  Such  pet*sons,  on  the  other  hand,  as  are 
o(  *  pleased  to  declaim  on  the  pernicious  tendency  of  ‘  cvangeli^ 
cf  ^  cal'  instruction,  and  the  inischievouH  manner  iU  which  thos4 
P  who  impart  it,  perform  the  public  and  private  duties  of  their 
*tiiy  office, — while  they  render  themselves  unspeakably  ridiculous, 
hive,  in  point  of  fact,*  no  more  real  efficiency,  than  if  they 
.  .i  vociferated  in  the  wilderness.  Quite  unmoved  with  the 
rth  1  outcry,  the  preachers  continue  at  work  just  as  before.  In 
season  and  out  of  sc'ason  they  are  intent  on  disseminating 
IQ.  I  {  grand  and  fundamenlal  principles  of  their  Christian  belie! . 
^  I  As  fur  the  *  tendency’ of  their  instructions,  it  is  manifested  in 
^  I  the  civilization  of  the  half  barbarous,  in  the  reformation  of 

iTc'  profiigat(!,  in  ardent  devotion  and  active  charity;  while 

the,  i  visiting  the  sick’,  by  consoling  the  distressed,  by  instruct- 
l,]i  ing  the  poor,  by  relieving  t!ie  necessitous*  they  elFectually 
;  secure  the  esteem  and  atfection  Of  their  follower®.  Not  satisfieci 
^  i  I  with  dilVusing  their  doctrine  in  the  dark  and  uncultivated 
I  j|f  pans  bf  the  ein^lire^  with  effecting  moral  reformation  and 
;  i  improvenienr  among  their  countrymen, — as  if  they  meditated 
iJjc  ’  'he  conquest  of  the  whole  eurdi.  In  all  directions  they  send 
.  I  i  forth  their  missionaries  ;  who  discover  a  zeal  and  diligence  cor- 
^  responding  with  tlie  extent  and  grandeur  of  their  under- 
leo  in  many  ciases  meet  with  success  proportioned 

^  ’  to  the  benevolence  of  their  intentions.  Assuredly  these  men 


•re  not  to  be 


t  overpowered  by  small  pamphlets^  or  large 
se  who  oppose  them  must  change  tbeir  mod^ 


volumes.  Those  who  oppose 


of  warfare.  If  they  propound  a  purer  and  more  Useful  sytlein 
faith  and  manners,  they  niust>  in  order  to  gain  an  ascen* 
^•ncy,  acquire  a  more  ardent  »etth  uaake  greater  sacrificeii 
•tid  employ  niore  vigorous  and  better  concerted  exertions 
Ihan  the  e^atigelical  preachers;  and  not  expect  to  Vanquish 
in  the  ciosei  those  who  are  already  spread  over  the  facie  ot 
Il!c  land. 

VuL.  Vlt.  3  N 
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acquaintance  of  the  most  nuiowned  of  all  Rnglhh 
knighis,  scen>g'  him  lyinj^in  the  connterfeh eci  sondilance  • 
of  death  in  the  field  of  Shrewsbury,  is  rcprcscntc  !  to  have 
said,  that  lie  couhl  ‘  lietter  have  spared  a  belter  man.*  'fhe 
gallant  and  facetious  personage  wimsc  sixth  travelling  ad¬ 
venture  is  here  narrated,  is  grown  into  sucli  fainiharity, 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  favour,  witb  the  public,  that  though 
he  is  by  no  means  held  the  foremost  man  of  his  class,— 
though  great  liberties  have  been  taken  with  his  literarv 
character,  in  courts  of  law  and  eou?*ts  of  criticism, — tbougli 
good  plenty  of  jeers  and  sarcasms  have  been  expended  on 
liim  from  much  less  dignified  and  authoritative  quarters, 

— and  though  he  constantly  exacts  largely  on  the  purses  j 
of  those  who  wish  to  know  what  he  has  been  about,— 
yet  he  is  more  in  request  than  divers  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  at  less  ex  pence  would  instruct  us  more,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  please  ns  less.  It  is  hut' a  short  time,  com¬ 
paratively,  since  the  tickets  for  his  last  cntertaimiieiit  were 
paid  for;  and  yet  in  this  interval  we.  have  several  times  | 
heard,  and  several  times  even  ourselves  repeated,  the  inquiry,  ' 
Where  can  Sir  John  Carr  be  all  this  while  ?  How  happens  it 
that  we  bear  nothing  from  Sir  John  Carr?  After  all  sorts  j 
of  men  that  sail,  riile,  walk,  eat,  drink,  and  even  sleep  for  [ 
the  express  pur|)osc  of  subse(|uent  exhibition  in  Pater-  i 
noster-row — adventurers  military,  clerical,  medical,  com¬ 
mercial,  sportive,  sentimental,  and  philosophic — have  brought 
home,  from  this  and  the  other  country,  relations  of  battles 
and  sieges,  political  maxims,  quarterly  or  monthly  consti¬ 
tutions  of  government,  sketches  of  scenery,  caricatures  | 
of  manners,  anecdotes  of  the  prince,  the  innkeeper,  and  the  i 
mule-driver,  dialogues  with  Jaciiita,  ami  secret  history  of 
t^he  mona*iery,  there  still  seems  something  wanting  till 
Sit’  John  shall  have  galloped  along  the  v*Ty  same  roads, 
and  related  the  occurrences  of  the  race  in  elei^aiit 
quarto. 

But  most  fortunate  adventurer  may  presume  too  fitf 
on  his  favoilV*  with  the  (luolic;  a»»d  we  doubt  whether  it 
evinces  any  ioiprovi-ment  gained  in  the  article  of  prudvncc, 
during  our  knight’s  recent  excursion,  that,  at  the  satut  f 
price  as  tiiat  of  his  last  volume  of  travels,  he  here  gives  i 
(with  almost  150  pages  less  of  letter- press,)  only  li>lf 
gUuwancc  of  plates — the  aumber  being  but  six,  wliichj 
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inJred,  is  barely  a  third  of  the  nnmber  given  in  the  last*  but 
oiij  of  his  foriiicrxiours.  He  can  hardly  be  unaware,  wbat 
a  vt*rv  ccnsideral)ie  share  of  his  success,  is  owing  to  his 
decorations; — and  therefore  we  cannot  help  surmising  that 
lie  is  here  tacitly,  but  conscioubly,  taking  a  final  leave  of 
the  public  as  a  writer  of  travels  ;  and,  persuaded  that  be 
khall  have  no  more  need  of  their  good-will  and  candour, 
stMuls  out  a  work  of  which  he  judges  he  may  trust  the 
success  to  the  impression  left  by  his  preCvHling  j)ci  fortnances, — 
but  which,  from  the  very  great  diniinniioii  in  one  of  the 
capit.d  and  most  essentia!  recommendations,  would  not, 
he  knowv,  contribute  to  secure  the  same  predisposition  in 
favour  of  anot!u*r  appearance  in  the  same  character.  We 
may  siirvly  presume  we  cannot  be  at  variance  with  Sir 
John’s  own  opinion,  in  setting  so  material  a  value  on  an 
ailvaniageous  point  of  distinction  which  he  took  the  pains 
to  pwe  to  his  forincr  works :  hut  then  neither  can  he  refuse 
to  concur  with  our  opinion  of  the  inferior  value  of  a  work 
pnK^cssing  so  very  much  l(*ss  of  this  advantage, — cspticially 
wIkmi  that  work  is  expretsly  denominated  ^  JJescripfiir^'  and 
is  avowedly  coinposcil  in  conformity  to  that  denomination. 
It  his  auspicious  destiny  h:is  led  him  at  length  into  a  de¬ 
lightful  region, — in  ‘  locos  hetos  et  amoena  vi  ret  a’— where 
j  the  happy  termination  of  his  wanderings  will  be  the  con. 
elusion  of  his  writing  hooks  of  travels,*  we  congratulate 
Imii  on  his  good  fortune  ;  tliaiik  him  for  all  llie  entertain, 
niriit  which  he  has  traversed  so  many  pans  of  Kurope  to 
enable  hinisclfto  snpj>ly'  ;  and  proceeil,  r.s  in  duty  hound,  to 
notice  this  last  series  of  his  adventures,  which  was  per- 
lonned  with  the  knight’s  aoeustomctl  activity  and  inquisitive- 
tJvSS,  and  is  narrated  with  his  wonteti  cuvc,  vivacity,  and 
huinour. — We  give  his  own  account  of  the  natuic  of 
his  performance. 

‘  The  principal  character  of  tlie  work  is  intended  to  be  JcfCiIpilvCj 
partiLularly  of  scenery  and  manners  *  if  I  ani  occaJonally  minute,  it 
II  only  for  the  sake  of  illustration.*  ‘  At  the  same  time,  I  have  not 
sllogvthcr  omitted  such  recent  political  events  as  are  connected  w'iih 
niy  6u{)ject,  or  which  occurred  under  my  own  observation,  'fhe  per¬ 
fidious  and  cruel  irruption  of  the  French  into  tSpain,  and  many  events 
'vhich  have  occurred  in  consequence,  have  furnished  much  new  matter 
since  the  publication  of  most  other  Spnish  Tours ;  and  of  the  Balearic 
bles,  I  have  never  met  with  any  descriptive  accour.ti.  To  ihestt 
countries  tlje  following  pages  are  conlined,  but  my  tcur  extended 
touch  farther  in  the  Mediterranean,  lu  Sardinia,  i  found  a  country 
^ircmcly  interesting,  .ind,  I  believe,  but  little  known.  It  is  now 

*  Be  think  wc  have  seen  something  lo  this  effect  in  the  newspapers, 
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tO',  the  la^t  sanctuary  of  an  Iptrepid  and  unblemished  prince,  it  aifordi 
some  field  for  the  commercial  enicrprize  of  L'ngllshmen,  its  harbour 
has  h*'vT\  eulogized  by  the  imrfiortal  Nelson,  and  it  is  growing  up 
into  comparative  importance  amongst  the  islantls  of  the  Mediterranean, 
I'iie  removal  of  the  couii  of  Naples  to  Sicily,  the  settlement  of  m 
nanv  of  our  countrymen  there,  and  |Mrticuljrly  fhc  abortive  aitcmpti 
f>t  the  h'lrnch  to  extend  their  tivufp'rftion  over  it,  have  added  some 
charms  of  novelty  to  the  familiar  attractions  of  that  favoured  IsUod. 
Even  Malta,  with  its  well  known  batteries  and  barrenness,  I  found 
to  have  acquired  new  importance  from  the  war.  In  short,  every  inch  of 
ground  w  hich  yet  remains  free  from  French  contaminati6ii,  cannot  bit 

tlear  and  interesting  to  Englishmen.’ 

Does  it  not  look  a  little  cotiurtlNli,  aiit!  most  nnnsiKilly  spite* 
fill,  ill  our  knight  thus  to  tell  us,  in  eiVeet,  that  his  note-book 
C'ontains  many  particulars  concerning  an  hiteresting  and 
nearlv  unknown  country — hut  he  is  dtierminet!  it  shall,  fof 
him,  continue  unknown  P  If  the  vchime  teas  to  he  limited 
to  a  certain  numhe'r  of  pages,  >ve  could  have  been  well 
ronieni  to  forego,  for  tlife  sake  of  having  this  withheld  in* 
formation, some  portions  of  the  Spanish  itinerary,  ‘  descriptive* 
of  stages  much  more  familiarly  known  to  us  chan  those 
between  London  and  York.— Reason  is  ollereil  for  the 
suppression  of  another  class  of  particulars,  and  certainly 
some  virtue  is  evinced  in  withludding  uiiat  would  not  a 
little  have  promoted  the  popularity  of  the  hook. 

•Treated  as  I  was  with  kindness  and  even  confidence  in  many 
distinguished  families,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  several  private  anecdotfi 
c.ime  to  my  knowledge,  which  would  illustr.ite  manners,  and  evta 
events,  and  certainly  contribute  to  the  entertainment  of  the  reader. 
Hut  as  the  publication  of  them  might  embarrass  those  with  wliom  they 
originated  and  distress  those  to  wnom  they  apply,  1  have  cautiously  ab- 
•tiined  from  admitting  them  here.  My  views  are  general,  not  pcriooal; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of* the  merits  or  my  work,  I  shall  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  neither  in  the  present  nor  in  any 
other  instance,  in  which  I  have  ventured  before  the  public,  have  I  offered 
any  violation  to  private  feelings  or  public  morals.’ 

It  is  one  satisfaction,  amidst  the  mortification  of  being 
refused  the  very  racy  species  of  luxury  which  the.  knight 
could  so  easily  have  supplied,  that  we  are  perfectly  certain 
nothing  he  could  have  told  would  have  tended  ta  throw 
the  most  transient  shade  of  blame  on  the  conduct  of  any 
persons  of  |K)litical  responsibility  in  or  belonging  to  this 
country.  Hut  as  there  cannot  he  the  same  certainty  of  ibf 
w  isdom,  and  iinniaiMilatc  virtue  of  the  politicians  of  any  other 
nation,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  he  may,  notwithstanding 
the  velocity  of  his  movements,  have  chanced  here  and  therd 
to  spy  out  an  unstopped  crevice,  through  which  his  cu* 
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fins’uv  ilescrieil  certain  circumstances  counectoil  aiih 
a^rious  aiul  poruicioiis  uiider-plots — and  explanatory  of  uii- 
susj)ecied,  or  but  suspected  ()ualities  and  purposes  of  some 
of  the  Spanisli  actors — in  that  frightful  drama  of  which 
the toncluding  scene  may  still,  f«>rany  thing  that  yet  appears, 
ht  very  remote.  And  if  our  knight  really  did  come  by 
surprize,  on  any  sucli  unfoldings  of  information,  (for  it  ig 
tlilhciilr  to  conceivjki  how  they  should  be  formally  and  de¬ 
liberately  made  tq  a  gay  stranger-errant,)  we  are  sorry 
that,  for  the  sake  of  justice  anti  history,  the  knowledge 
should  not  he  coinmquiciited  tq  tl^is  most  rightequs  and 
(ielmled  natitJi). 

Sir  Joliii  sailed  from  Falmouth  on  the  of  July,  1809, 
and  hud  a  pleasant  voyage  of  nine  da3's  to  Catiiz,  where  he 
lainied  amidst  a  mob  of  boatnicn,  porters,  motiks,  and  men- 
(iicaiUs,  ipe  last,  he  says,  ‘  filthy  and  slinking  of  garlick 
hevond  description* — rwas  ass;uled  by  Knglish  otliecrs  with 
iiiquiries  after  news,  ‘  not  only  from  Kugl.utd,  hut  from 
buranny  in  Spain* — and  then  went  to  an  ho’el,  where  he  and 
a  gentleman,  ^vho  was  his  eom panion  during  the  greater 
part  of  hjs  traverse  of  Spain,  were  ‘shewn  into  two  most 
liorrihle  dungeons,  after  sotne  portion  of  the  vermin  had 
been  bruslieil  oiit.*  'Idle  hxjk  of  these  aparlmeuts  tlrove 
tbeiii  out  in  tpiost  of  more  tolerable  accummqdations;  ami 
lliey  went  t  lo  see  another  Iioiel,  the  host  of  whicli  hy  iiis 
eaivi,  professed  to  receive  only  persons  dectnin  y  de  bunui 
couduefu,  deecnt  and  well-behaved,  and  to.  treat  Uiein  with 
great  honour;*  ‘hut,*  he  says,  ‘from  its  more  liorrihh^ 

[  aspect  we  determined  to  reiiu^in  in  onr  first  <juarrers.* — 

I  Here  it  would  not,  pet  haps,  be  amiss  to  suggest,  that  nar- 
I  raturs  who  are  likely  to  have  any  thing  really  dreadful 
to  tell  liefore  they  come  to  the  eiul,  hhould  not  expend 
oii.inHcs  at  the  optsei  the  strongest  diotioti  of  tragedy 
and  tnrious  romance.  It  uiay  he,  that  before  Sir  John  has 
tiulslied,  lie  will  have  lo  relate  soiqe  of  the  most  sayage 
n^a^sacres  and  most  deadly  conflicts — to  describe  the  ‘  aspa^-i’ 
of  some  of  tire  prisons  of  the  Inquisition — and  to  tell  of 
pieces  of  human  bodies  nailed  to  the  walls  at  several  ‘of 
i  the  |)iaces  he  visited,  as  monumental  trophies  of  popular 
?j  and  ftUiiUK'at  vengeance;  and  here,  iK^tw ith^tatiding,  he 
I  begins  i)y  bestow  ing  ihe  epitheU  appropriate  to  such  objects, 

I  pii  hugs — ci>hv\<d)s — dust — anti  unsavoury  siiielU, 

I  There  have  been  times,  however,  when  the  knight  was 
I  a  very  discreet  person,  and  careful  in»w  he  applieil  his 
^  strong  terms.  For  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  information  he 
feceiyed  at  Cadiz  was,  (and  he  appear*  to  have  profited 
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by  it  to  the  foil  extent  designed  by  the  concentrated 
national  wl^diun,)  ‘that,  by  a  law  lately  passed,  it  was  dcai 
to  ^|^cak  ill  of  the  Supreme  .lunta,  and  banishment  to  sj)f7k 
favcnnahly  of  ilu*  French.’  \V’l)i!n  fairly  om  of  the  dominiow 
of  the  Junta,  he  takes  his  revenge  for  tin*  former  of  ihf>< 
ititerilicts,  in  language  which  every  hnal  person  will  te 
pctrifieil  to  hear, — becalling  in  the  rudest  terms  an  asseinblT, 
wljich,  even  if  it  had  been  as  destitute  of  intrinsic  excelleuct 
as  he  rt^presents,  w.is  vet  highly  venerable  as  personating 
no  les'  a  monaich  than  Ferdinand  VII,  and  which  onfoii 
gronn  I  claimeil,  even  when  defunct,  a  scrupulously  r«. 
peelful  language. 

Ilavinix  estahiished  a  lod^jemcnt  in  the  inn,  in  dc* 
fiance  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  whole  garrison  of  spiden, 
hug*;,  ainl  their  lighter-armed  auxiliaries,  our  kniglit  ‘  sallifu 
out,’  as  hesnvs,  anil  as  migiit  he  expected,  into  the  dif. 
ferent  paits  of  the  city,  to  observe  and  comment  on  the 
narrowness  of  the  strt!ct';,  th:^  measures  of  police  for  pre. 
serving  cleanliness,  the  arrangement  of  the  hnildings  coin, 
posing  a  eou'plete  house,  and  llie  mode  of  obtaining  water. 
7Jic  ground  on  which  the  city  stands,  affords  no'  good  freib 
water.  For  subordinate  purposes,  tlic  deficiency  is  supplied 
by  proper  contrivances  fur  collecting  tlu*  rain  water;  but 
for  all  nicer  uses,  excellent  water  is  brought  by  boats  from 
Fort  St  Mary,  across  the  bay,  except  when  a  north  wind 
prevails. 

‘  Tlu'  s.i!e  of  this  precious  article  furnishes  a  source  of  livelihood 
TO  many  hundreds,  who  dispose  of  it  to  the  poor,  by  the  glasf,  fron 
mrs,  with  some  cairaway  seeds  in  it,  or  to  the  opulent  in  small  caili» 
borne  by  asses  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  Cadiz,  wadi. 
ing  is  very  de.ar ;  and  I  found  that  much  of  the  linen  was  sent  OTtf 
to  Port  St.  Mary  to  be  washed.* 

Sir  J^)hn  has  a  remark  or  two  on  the  importance,  in  i 
political  view,  of  our  retaining  Cadiz  as  long  as  possible, 
and  c)!!  tlie  ‘positive,  though  limited,  benefit  we  shall  do 
rive  from  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures  anioiig< 
its  p  puliiiion.’  He  does  not,  howeveri  say,  whether  ibc 
•  heneiit’  to  us  ot  such  consumption  may  at  all  depend  on 
pavuient. 

He  appears  fully  as  much  at  home,  and  expatiates  muci 
more  amply,  ou  the  subject  of  the  appearance,  dress, 
manners  of  the  Spanish  ladies.  We  w  ish  there  were  w 
good  evidence  to  convict  him  of  scandal  in  his  represents 
lion  of  their  morals,  as  we  could  bring,  by  quoting  bb 
observations  in  page  10,  to  convict  him  of  making  too  lijtbt 
of  their  vices.  He  does  not  speak  much  mure  favouraUj 
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of  tlieirclranliness  than  Hieir  mor*>lity.  Arcordinpj  to  him  there 
area  rotisiderahle  m!nib<‘i  of  sin^  they  will  commit  sootier, 
tli.in  tliai  of  uastiO)^  linu*  and  inonov  on  the  needless  luxury 
of  a  ‘ io{ith-i»ri\sh e  por.ially  as  the  purpose  of  such  an 
iriicle  i<  much  better  ansiveroil  by  siimkiuijj  cigars,  and  as 
there  might  t)c  a  degree,  of  inconsistency  between  nn  over 
niiT  aUention  to  one  s])eeies  ot*  cleanliness,  and  the  neglect 
of  others.  It  i'!,  however,  amidst  a  pnjfnsion  of  the  language 
of  gallantry,  that  the.  knight  tells  and  tntimates  such  things — 
anJ  therefore  let  all  whom  this  warning  may  concern 
take  notice,  that  his  most  tiattcTing  attentions  and  smiles 
arc  no  proof  that  he  is  not,  at  the  very  time,  wickedly  spying 
oat  hlemishcs,  nor  security  that  he  will  not  satirically  pub¬ 
lish  them. 

•Vinong  the  travelling,  tribe  we  have  found  very  few 
men  of  real  refinement,  witli  respect  to  that  kind  of  licen- 
tionsaess  which  involves  tlio.  female  portion  of  society.  Nor 
(lu  we  mean  by  this  cpiality  any  thing  so  high  as  absolute 
virtue.  Far  enough  short  of  any  excpiisite  degree  of  sanc¬ 
tity,  there  may  yet  in  adverting  to  this  class  of  vices — and  he 
must  often  advert  to  thmn,  who  nmlertakes  to  describe  at 
large  the  manners  of  any  continental,  or  indeed  any  other 
nation,— there  may  he  a  certain  dignified  simplicity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  that  shall  describe  and  allude  in  a  manner  perfectly 
:  clear  of  the  pruriency,  and  the  air  of  libertine  significnncy, 

I  so  very  often  conspicuous  and  disgusting  in  our  modern 
[  and  contemporary  books  of  travels;  a  manner  by  which 
.some  of  the  writers,  perhaps,  have  meant  to  establish  their 
claim  to  rank  among  men  of  spirit,  that  know  the  world, 
and  are  no  ‘  innocents,’ while  in  others  it  has  been  merely 
the  indulgence  of  tlie.  predominant  disposition.  Our  author 
offends  less  than  most  of  his  fraternity;  but  he  will  never 
he  selected  as  the  example  of  ndincment.  Avoiding  grosi- 
ncss,  and  nev(*r  dwelling  long  in  any  way  on  the  nubject 
on  wiiich  some  travel  writers  will  laboriously  amplify,  he 
yet  has  a  certain  arch,  or  what  is  cantiy  culled  ‘  wicked’ 
ni inner  of  glancing  at  them,  tliat  will  direct  the  attention 
of  some  of  his  readers  to  what  he  relatc*s  or  alludes  to, 
something  very  different  from  simply  so  much  infor¬ 
mation.  Very  possibly,  howeyer,  this  may  he  good  policy 
in  the  book  making  art ; — as  wc  should  not  he  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn,  that  nine  tenths  of  reading  people  like  this 
piquant  style  much  belter,  than  that  in  which  the  subjects 
"ould  have  been  noticed  by  a  tourist  like  Johnson. 

A  variety  of  amusing  description  and  anecdote,  about 
smoaking,  treating  in  ice-houses,  dancing,  and  evening 
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parties,  is  followed  by  an  accouiit  of  our  knight’s  beiii|| 
intrcKluced  to  the  company  of  Augustina,  ihe  celebratfj 
amazon  of  Saragossa;  and  we  might  give  credit  to  a  spirii 
less  prompt  to  brisk  fermentation  than  Sir  John’s,  for  the 
sentiments  with  which  he  professes  to  have  seen  and  hewi 
her.  We  may  'veil  transcribe  part  of  his  description, 

‘  Augustina  appeared  to  be  of  the  age  which  Mr.  Vaughan  hai  it, 
•*gned  to  her,  about  21,  when  I  aaw  her.  She  wai  neatly  dreiK^ 
in  the  black  mantilla.  Her  complexion  wat  a  light  olive,  her  com> 
tenance  soft  and  pleasing,  and  her  manner! ,  which  weie  perfectly 
feminine,  were  eaiy  and  engaging.  Upon  the  sleeve  of  one  of  he 
arma  she  wore  three  enfibroidered  badges  of  distinction,  commemoratiie 
of  three  distinguished  acts  of  her  intrepidity.  General  Doyle  told  lie 
that  she  never  talked  of  her  own  brilliant  exploits)  but  always  spoke 
with  animation  of  those  she  saw  displayed  by  othci's  in  those  •  In^ 
inorable  sieges.*  ♦  The  day  before  I  was  introdsiced  to  tliis  cxtraordinaij  I 
female,  she  had  been  entertained  at  a  dinner  given  by  Admiral 
on  board  of  his  flag  ship.  The  p.'irticulars  1  received  fVom  an  office 
who  was  present.'  As  she  received  a  pensien  from  goi^mment,  sad 
also  the  pay  of  an  artilleryman,  the  Admiral  considered  her  as  a  mi* 
litary  character,  and,  much  to  his  crifdil  received  her  with  the  honoun 
of  that  profession.  Upon  her  reaching  the  deck,  the  maiines  were  dnwi 
op  and  manoeuvred  before  her;  she  appeared ‘ quite  at  home,  regarded 
them  with  a  steady  eye,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  admiration  of  their 
neatness,  and  soldier  like  appearance.  Upon  examining  the  guns  she' 
observed  of  ope  of  them,  with  the  satisfaction  w  ith  which  other  womea 
would  speak  of  a  cap;  my  gun,**  alluding  to  one  with  which  the 
had  effected  considerable  havoex  among  the  French  at  Zaragoza, 
**  was  not  so  nice  and  clean  as  this.’*  She  was  drinking  her  coffin 
when  the  evening  gun  fired;  its  discharge  seemed  to  electrify  her 
with  delight:  she  sprang  out  of  the  cabin  upon  the  deck  and  atteo* 
tively  listencncd  to  the  reverberation  of  its  sound.  In  the  eveniw 
she  joined  in  the  dance  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  displayed 
a  good  ear  for  mU8iC|  and  considerable  natural  gracefulness;  ''ike 
sailors,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  were  uncommonly  pleased  with  her. 
Some  were  heard  to  say,  with  an  hearty  oath,  “  I  hope  they  will  do 
something  for  her,  she  ou^ht  to  have  plenty  of  prize  money ;  she  ii 
of  the  right  sort.*’ 

General  Doyle  read  to  her,  while  Sir  John  was  present, 
several  letters  written  to  him  under  great  emergency  and 
distress  by  General  Falafox,  'Uer  foruieiT  coiimiander:  the 
clfect  is  thus  described. 

•  The  face  of  Augustina,  which,  as  I  have  observed,  is  remarkable 
for  iu  sweetness,  assumed  a  mingled  expression  of  commiseration  for 
her  hero,  and*  revenge  •against  his  enemies.  Her  eyes,  naturally  soft, 
flashed  witii  peculiar  fire  and  animation  ;  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeki; 
and  clasping  her  hands  as  the  last  word  •‘adiep’*  was  repeated,  eke 
fxclaimcd,  **  Qb  tliose  base  invaders  of  my  country,  those  oppicsson 
j^f  its  best  of  patriots ;  should  the  fatt  oi  war  place  any  of  thcfl^ 
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pitMn  my  power,  I  will  instantly  deliver  up  their  ihroits  to  the 
Loifr***  General  Doyle  was  much  impressed  with  the  manner  in 
which  she  uttered  this  fierce  denunciation,  a  manner  that  can  leave 
[>ut  little  doubt  of  her  carrying  it  into  execution,  should  an  oppor- 
tuoiiy  o^r.  Soon  after  the  husband  of  Augustin.i  entered,*  5cc; 

*  Aupistina  calls  herself  the  IVoman  of  Zarago%a  \  she  occasionally 
wean  the  d less  of  the  service  into  which  she  has  entered,  the  artillery, 
but  modestly  preserves  the  petticoat.  One  evening  as  she  was  walk- 
iog  alone  in  this  habit,  in  ons  of  the  streets  of  Cadiz,  with  her 
la^re  by  her  side,  a  man,  attracted  by  her  beauty,*  followed  her  a 
considerable  way ;  upon  which  offended  at  his  im|)ertinence,  she 
tan>e<l  round,  and  drawing  her  sabre,  with  great  calmness  but  de¬ 
termination,  toldi*  him,  that  if  he  followed  her  another  step,  she 
would  cut  him  down.  The  gay  but  not  gallant  Lothario  Hed  as 
fill  ai  his  legs  could  carry  him.' 

We  have  no  objection  to  this  mode  of  sending  off 
Lothario,  though  we  may  not  be  quite  certain  that  Sir 
John  IS  of  our  mind.  But  what  is  it  that  reconciles  him 
to  sec  the  woiUun  deliberately  cut  the  throats  of  m^n  un^ 
able  thus  to  run  a'way,  and  deprived  of  all  means  of  re¬ 
sistance, — in  short,  disarmed  fettered  captives  of  war  ?  Is  it 
because  the*  knife  will  cut  with  a  gentler  sensation,  when 
grasped  by  a  female  band  or  is  it  that  nothing  is  too  bar- 
oarou's  to  be  sanctitied  by  ihq  character  of  patriot^— 
Our  traveller’s  book  couUl  not  fail  to  afford  additions 
to  the  immense  accumulation  of  facts,  illustrative  of  the 
dreadful  e.Kcess  of  provocation  experienced  by  the  Spanish 
^ople;but  it  also  gives  evidence,  in  many  places  and 
particulars,  of  something  more  in  that  |^coplc  than  that 
fierceness  of  spirit,  with  w  hich  the  most  civilized  and  generous 
pation  would  re-act  against  such  atrocious  aggression.  It 
relates  numerous  fac\s  tending  to  prove  an  habitually  bar¬ 
barous  state  of  moral  sentiment^  a  facility  of  massacre,  an 
indiscriminateuess  of  revenge^  an  incapabiliy  of  relenting  to¬ 
wards  a  prostrate,  helpless,  and  sulVeriug  enemy,  which 
could  not  have  beeii  produced  and  matured  by  all  the*  fury 
of  which  they  have  suffered’  the  incessant  stimulus  these 
several  years  past.  •  *  ' 

Having  seen  to'  the  end  of  the  novelties  at  Cadiz  in  about 
twelve  days.  Sir  John,  With  the  view  of  piH3ceeding  toward 
Seville,  but  in  the  first  place  of  seeing  a  bulf-fight,  went  over 
to  Port  St.  Mary*>,  It  seems,  this  detestable  amusement  was 
itot  permitted  in  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and  was  permitted 
h^reonly  by  a  disgraceful  suspension  of  the  law. 

*  the  low  Spaniards  bvlieve  that  tlic  ^use  pf  the  royal 

sboliuoQ  of  this  their  favourite  pastime,  arose  from  an  ofcjectioii 

by  the  q^cto  to  the  people  assembling  in  lar^e  bodies^ 
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but  this  is  not  iho  fact ;  more  rational  and  provident  reasons 
ted  It,  in  to  Charles  IV.  o'"  his  niinieters.  This  crud^. 

hlbiiion  embiutes  the  disposition  of  the  people;  if  the  di^ , 
\vhich  it  hapi>en8  be  not  a  Sunday,  a  tiny  is  lust  to  labour;  a; 
poorest  people  uill  sell  their  very  beds  to  raise  money  to  attend  h? 
popular  spt  ciacle  ;  and  agriculture  and  the  army  sufer  by  the  a 
traurdinary  havoc  uhich  was  formerly  made  among  the  both 
and  oxen,  to  an  amount  which  is  almost  incredible.  I  found ^ 
what  i(»ok  place,  that  the  bull-fight  at  the  Port  was  as  much  t 
terdicted  as  in  every  town  in  Spain,  but  as  a  convenient  boos  i 
the  people,  the  Governor  was  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Juntas 
directly  to  concede  it  to  them.’ 

.  Our  author  h.as  given  a  very  clear,  concise,  and  strikbi 
account  of  this  i  xitihition,  which  he  witnessed  in  a  ihetue 
containin'^,  jirohahly,  not  much  le>s  than  10, OCX)  persosi 
‘  'The  iimiiher  of  men  and  women,’  he  says,  ‘  ap|)earK| 
nearly  eijual ;  and  among  tiic  latter  wore  several  femalettd 
liisiii’ciion,  and  many  of  great  re>pecti'bility.’  Vast  nus- 
hers  of  people  had  conto  from  ('adiz,  which  is,  as  to  ib 
inhal>iian*s,  confessedly  one  of  tlie  m'»st  respectable  cilio 
in  the  kingdotn.  So  that  this  groat  assembly  migiit  jusllj 
he  taken  as  fairly  represenialive  ot  the  national  chant! 
ter,  in  poiitt  of  what  is  called,  by  a  sulHcienlly  gross  inis-| 
nomer,  humanity.  Let  then  a  cultivated  reliective  n«i.| 
just  moderately  endowed  with  lhat  tpialiiy,  and  without pr^| 
tending  to  any  thing  cxtpiisile  in  sensihiiity,  turn  hit^l 
to  the  speotacU*  in  the  arena,  and  take  on  his  mind  the! 
right  impression  of  the  .scene;  in  v^hich  he  would  beboW,| 
;.jconling  to  onr  author’s  description,  horses  literally 
open,  with  their  ‘  etttrails  hanging  di>wn  like  ribbons,  streaffl*! 
in;;  with  blood,’  anrl  the  intendeil  victims  of  the  game,lke| 
hulls,  with  their  necks  bristled  with  barbed  darts  stuck  in  ibr'j 
flesh,  on  some  whicli  dans  gunpowder  crackers  are  fixec,* 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  lighted  ilie  instant  before  the  (Unj| 
are  stuck  into  the  animrd,  so  as  to  explode  speedily  alM* 
wards,  ddie  1mman  operators  loo  in  the  performance  (bi 
this,  we  confess,  is  really  a  trilling  circumstance)  are  « 
great  peril,  and  not  unfrequcntly  wounded.  Let  this  hunw* 
spreialor  tlien  turn  toward  the  vast  assembly,  and  takew 
impie>sion  of  the  national  character  from  the  appearalW 
of  intense,  of  almost  ccsuuic  deli'.£ht  in  viewing  the 
iiiiMUahle  and  horrid  parts  of  this  exhibition.  Now  toco#* 
])U  te  the  complacency  and  harn  ony  of  this  man’s 
and  sensations,  we  want  him  but  to  turn  to  one  side  nxx*'. 
and  take  the  third  impression — the  correct  inipressioo  ^ 
the  srfise  of  those  persons,  who  have  poured  out  on 
a  nation  unbounded  eulogies,  in  a  strain  composed  ofil| 
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thr  importing  any  thing  related  to  generosity  and 

ir  giuinlini^v  ;  and  we  may  add,  the  imnrcssion  of  tlie  poliiict 
of  those  wlu),  in  scouting  all  cunsiimrations  of  economy 
i-i  die  me  isiires  for  assisting  such  a  people,  would  equally 
rt'ictl  all  ideas  of  stipulating  for  any  reformation  in  their 
Kirharoos  national  system. — 'Vlie  most  unequivocal  proof, 
of  the  ilioroughly  harharous  state  of  any  people,  is 
\>hen  the  women  are  as  much  delighted  with  cruel  specta¬ 
cles  and  sports  as  the  men.  J^ir  John’s  professed  gallantry 
docs  not  withhold  or  modify  this  proof  in  the  present  instance. 
Unless,*  hesavs,  *  several  horses  are  killed,  tiic  fight  is  con¬ 
sidered  hv  the  most  delicate  ami  refined  female  spectators 
as  unsatisfactory.*  Tlie  interest  is  much  increased  hy  a  man 
being  now  and  then  wounded.  The  ladies  have  no  very  high 
idea  of  the  hravery  of  a  foreigner  who  cxhiliits  any  other 
sensations  than  I’lose  of  gratification  at  these  lights.  “  Oh, 
what  merit  has  tliat  fine  y^^nng  nohleman’*  said  a  pretty 
Spanish  ladv,  “  how  heautifully  did  lie  kill  the  hull!'* — In 
describing  the  accommodations  of  the  theatre,  our  author 
mentions  that  there  is  a  room  where  a  *  priest  attends  with 
the  host,  in  case  of  a  fatal  accident.* — 'I'he  lacerated  horses 
nre  left  to  die  in  protracted  anguish,  the  pride  of  these  bar¬ 
barians  deeming  it  below  the  Spanish  dignity  to  stoop  to 
so  Iowan  olfice  as  that  of  despatching  horses ! — VU<*nderful 
dexterity  and  courage  are  displayed  oy  the  liull-figlucrs  ; 
am!  Sir  John  says  it  is  a  well  known  fiict  that  the  men  who 
most  distinguishc:!  themselves  in  the  battle  of  Hay  ten  had 
been  of  this  class. 

(T' 7  If  concluded  in  the  next  Number.) 

Art.  V.  original  and  translated ;  including  Versions  of  ihe  Me¬ 

dea  and  Octavia  of  Seneca.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Wheelwiight,  A,  B. 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  In  two  Tolumea, 
bvo.  Price  12s.  boards,  pp.  xviii.  3b*  1.  Longman  and  Co.  1811» 

JT  is  much  to  he  wished,  that  our  young  translators  would 
strike  into  the  less  fre(|ncnied  paths  of  classical  literature, 
break  up  new  ground ,  ami  reclaim  the  wastes  of  antiquity,  in¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  introduce  a  new  and  inferior  mode  of 
cultivation  into  ilie  tracts  already  possessed  hy  their  predeces¬ 
sors  There  is  no  necessity  for  fighting  the  battles  of  Homer 
o*er  again,  hut  we  should  rejoice  to  see  them  rival  the  succe.ss 
of  Pope  in  versions  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  It  can  an.swer  no 
purjiose  to  pile  up  new  translations  of  Juvenal  ;  hut  an  Kiig- 
^‘sh  Statiiis  would  l»e  a  valuable  gift.  We  arc  therefore  grati¬ 
fied  lu  observe  Mr.  Wheelwright  try  his  hand,  by  no  means 
unskilful  one,  on  suiue  of  tue  produciious  of  the  Latin 
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Muse,  which  have  nei'crheen  intnHluced  to  the  Fnglish  reade'  l 
oral  least  have  been  hitherto  consigned  to  neglect  for  wantojl 
a  modern  and  respectable  dress.  It  is  not  likely,  perhaps,  th)(l 
hi>  f)erformancc  will  be  ipore  read,  than  a  needless  version ofB 
more  popular  works;  but.  at  any  rate,  it  is  more  wanted,  ir.^1 
will  he  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  information,  as  well  asfoti 
the  mere  indulgence  of  puriosity. 

Tlic  first  voliiipe  of  tliis  work  contains  the  Medea,  whici 
is  beyond  all  doubt  the  genuine  production  of  the  philo. 
soplicr  Seneca;  and  the  Oclavia,  vdiigh  hnsheen  loosely, anc 
we  think  erroueonsly  attributed  to  the  same  writer,  but  tin 
real  auiiior  of  which  cannot  be  i>atisfa(  torily  ascertained.  A 
neat  and  unostentatious  prefac  e  is  prefixed,  containing  a  sum. 
inary  account  of  the  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca,  and  th? 
vcrNions  of  them  into  the  modern  languaget;  of  Kuiope.  Th< 
notes  to  both  these  performiutees  are  select,  appropriate,  and 
indieions.  In  the  second  volume  Mr.  Wheelwright  hasailtlcd 
translations  of  the  principal  fragments  of  the  Latin  tragic lu. 
tlior>,  selected  from  Sciiverius. 

Tlie  inerit  of  the  i^Jedga  is  not  only  considerable  enough  to 
jn.Ntify  the  trouble  of  translating  it,  but  to  give  it  a  stroo^ 
claim  to  be  first  selected  for  that  purpose.  This  merit  indeed 
js  eliiefiy  confined  to  tlie  spntimeni>j  and  language  ;  for  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  like  plot,  situation,  or  iiieideiit.  Neitlwr 
is  there  atiy  strong  delineation  of  character,  with  the  brilliant 
exception  of  Medea  herself,  whose  desperaU?  energy  is  well 
relieved  by  tlie  peevish  imbecility  of  ('reon,  and  the  fickle 
tenderness  of  .lason.  The  senliuieiit  isofien  bohl  and  striking, 
thongh  sententious,  epigrammatic,  and  savouring  of  afTecU- 
tioii ;  the  language  is  rich  and  spicitdiil,  but  soiiiv'tiiues  verge> 
on  li>|)pishi;ess  iind  boinliast. 

Of  A  story  so  trite  and  familiar,  we  uee<l  not  funrHli  any 
outline,  but  shall  conient  ourselves  with  an  extract  or  twi'i 
which  will  recomiiietui  the  version,  we  think,  to  a  eonsititr* 
able  share  of  public  atunuton.  The  ftdlowing  passage  is  pni 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Nurse,  vvlio  describes  Mcilea’s  ina',»ifti 
])reparations  lo  revenge  herself  on  Jason,  by  the  destruciiott 
pf  his  new  bride  Creusa,  ami  her  father  Creoii. 

- ‘  Th\is,  having  summon'd 

The  Serpent  tribe,  she  culls  the  deadly  Kano 
Of  inauspicious  herbs.  Whate’er  the  height 
Of  craggy  Kryx  generates  ;  or,  expos’d 
To  endless  winters,  what  bleak.  Caucasus, 

Stain’d  with  I'ronu  thean  gore,  envenom’d  bears — 

Or  arrow-darting  Mode,  or  Parthian  swift  ; 

1  he  }K)is’nous  juict,  with  which  the  wealthy  Sor.i 
Ot  Araby  the  blest  distain  their  shafts— 
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Or  where  from  out  the  bleak  Hefcynian  grofei 
The  noble  Suevi  cull  their  TcnomM  stores— 

WhateVr  in  jjentic  Spring  the  earth  creates : 

Or  when  dull  Winter  with  his  cheerless  breath 
Shakes  olf  the  leafy  honors  of  the  grove. 

And  binds  the  land  in  frost ;  whatever  herb 
In  rank,  luxuriance  rears  its  lofty  head, 

Or  from  the  dire  and  interwistea  roots 
Whence  Springs  the  baleful  juice,  her  deadly  hahd 
Culls  all . 

*Some  in  their  fblUbtown  pride  her  charmed  nail 
Pluck*d  off ;  the  deadly  juice  and  venom'd  gore 
Of  Serpt  nts  she  distils  ;  and  mingles  too 
The  bane  of  birds  obscene  ;  the  boding  owl 
Yields  her  warm  enttails  ;  theie  the  plotting  Fiend 
For  K‘p'rate  deeds  pro(iares.  Some  with  the  spark 
OfHanie  rapacious  glow  ;  some  torpid  frectc 
In  unirlenting  cold.  She  crowns  the  rites 
\Vith  incantations  of  as  dread  import 
As  all  the  venom ’d  stores  !  And  see  her  step 
Of  hurru*d  madnesi :  now  she  mutters  o*cr 
'I  he  dreadful  charfn ;  trembles  affrighted  earthy 
In  conscious  horror  of  th*  unhallow'd  strain.*  pp;  62 — 64. 

Wc  shall  iidcl  part  of  the  iioliioquy,  in  which  Medea  wavefs 
for  a  time  hetwceti  conHicting  passions,  hut  determines  al 
)en;;ih  to  sacrifice  her  aH’ection  to  her  revenge,  and  to  wreak 
her  enmity  on  that  Jason,  for  whose  sake  she  had  de8|>oile(l 
her  father,  and  murdered  her  brother,  by  imbruing  her  haiidi 
ill  ihe  blood  of  lier  children. 

— My  plotting  mind 
Secret  has  purpos*d  some  dark  crime  within, 

Nor  dares  confess  it.—  Foolish  woman  !  whither 

Will  thy  blind  rashness  lead  thee  ? — Would  the  bride 

Had  been  a  mother  !— But  my  tender  offspring 

Shall  be  to  me  as  her’s.  Aye,  this  revenge  • 

Will  please  indeed  !-— This  act,  that  crov\nsat  length 
My  dread  career  of  blood,  must  be  achiev’d 
With  unrelenting  spirit;  Y'c  dear  children  ! 

Whom  once  I  calPd  my  own,  *iis  your’s  to  bleed. 

Unspotted  victims  !  for  a  father’s  crimes. 

Cold  horror  strikes  my  heart— An  icy  chiline  • 

Numbs  ev’ry  limb,  and  my  uncertain  bosom 

Heaves  high  with  strange  forebodings.  Anger  flic#--* 

The  jealous  wife  yields  her  contested  claim, 

And  all  the  mother  governs  in  her  stead. 

Ha  1  shall  1  spill  my  tender  infant's  blood  ? 

Peace,  baleful  vengeance  1  leave  the  damn’d  design  I 
Nor  e’en  Medea  dare  a  di'cd  like  this  ! 

Unhappy  diildico!— Say,  what  deadly  crime 
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Can  yf  atone  ?  The  fault  Is  Jason’s  all,* 

And  mine,  more  impious  still.  Yes,  they  must  die  ! 
I  never  gave  them  birth— and  shall  they  perish  ? 

My  children  perish  ? — pure  and  innocent. 

How  can  they  merit  death  ? — But  ah  !  what  crime 
DooniM  my  poor  bi other  ?  Wavers  thus  my  mind» 
Uncertain  still  ?  Whence  fall  these  foolish  drops 
That  wet  my  pitying  cheek  ?  When  will  the  strife 
Importunate  of  love  and  anger  cease 
To  tear  my  yielding  heart  ?  A  doubtful  tide. 

As  when  the  rapid  blasts  contentious  rage, 

And  rival-swelling  urge  the  parted  main. 

Divides  my  tortur’d  breast.  Rebellious  fury 
Now  chases  love,  and  now  the  tyrant  yields 
H  is  stormy  throne.  Oh  !  end  the  doubtful  strife. 
And  grief  submit  at  last.  Dear  offspring  !  ye 
The  only  comfort  of  my  drooping  house, 

Haste,  gentle  babes,  and  twine  your  tender  arms 
Around  your  wretched  parent.  They  shall  live 
Vor  Jason  and  for  me.  The  time  draws  nigh 
That  exiles  me  from  Corinth  :  lo  !  e’en  now, 

Torn  from  niy  aching  bosom  they  depart 
In  sighs  and  tears.  Then  shall  they  die,  nor  bless 
T'heir  ireach’rous  father  with  the  fond  embrace 
That  never  can  be  mine  !  Revenge  breaks  forih. 

And  hatred  boils  again  I  The  former  rage 

Idv  ites  my  hand,  nor  longer  I  delay,  pp  .80—82. 
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The  finest  passage  in  ihe  whole  drainn,  \vc  think,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  t'xpressiun  of  Medea  to  Jason,  after  having  slain  one 
her  children. 


- ‘  If  still 

A  pledge  of  love  were  pleading  in  my  breast, 

T  his  sword  sJiould  search  my  entrails,  and  pluck  forth 
From  its  deep-rooted  source  the  haled  tie, 

Thai  bound  my  alienated  heart  to  thee.’  p.  87. 

The  incantation  of  Medea,  and  several  of  the  choruses,  arf 
rendercil  in  lyric  metres. 

\W  are  rather  surprised  tliat  Mr.  MTieelwright  should  select 
llie  tame  and  abortive  liraina  of  Octavia  as  a  companion  toba 
other  pcrfi^rmance.  T'lie  reason  lie  gives  is  most  exlraordinan’! 
— ‘it  is  llie  only  one  of  the  Latin  tragedies,  of  which  ilie  siurj 
is  ronteniporary  with,  and  partly  involves  that  of  its 
author!’  Ot  uU  the  tragedies  ‘  of  nnccitain  origin,*  we  shooli 
think  this  the  least  likely  to  lie  the  work  of  Seneca,  l)etau>ff 
among  other  reasons,  it  introvliices  that  philosopher  himseil. 
as  an  actor,  and  must  by  tlic  supposition  have  been  writtca 
during  the  lifu  of  the  tyrant,  whose  enormities  it  holds  upti 
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•xocntion.  Mr.  Wliet^Kvright  even  suggests  tliat  part  of /it 
jpp^  irsto  he  liitle  more  than  rucitus's  desari’^tiou  versifu'd  !* 
ill  i  le  j»ecv)nd  volume,  the  principal  ohjects  arc,  a  trans- 
r.nonot  liio  ihirteentli  satire  ot  Juvenal,  ami  a  paraphrase  of 
'll*  tir>t  1  iMpter  of  Isaiah.  Both  these  are  more  eleg.mt*,  hut 
(ssfaiihfol  than  the  versions  already  mentioned.  In  that  fioin 
laveiial,  tlie,  iliction  is  for  the  most  part  very  poetical,  anil 
le  versiiicaiion  very  spirited:  but  the  translator’s  sense,  in 
anv  in>ilaiK*es,  has  but  a  slight  and  indefinite  relation  to  that 
:filif  original.  Fhe  concluding  passage  is  in  every  respect  a 
ivourable  specinuMi :  hut  the  particular  scoundrel  to  whom 
luvenal  alludes,  the  no<tfr  perfidus^  is  completely  out  of  sight. 

*  Bold  is  the  sinner  ’till  the  deed  is  o’er  ; 

Then  doubts  perplex,  .ind  terror  sleeps  no  more. 

Corrupted  N.iture,  resolute  on  ill. 

Repents,  reti»rms,  and  is  corrupted  still. 

Who  e’er  has  paus’d,  the  bounds  of  virtue  past  ? 

Or  who  will  say,  “  this  crime  shall  be  my  last  ?*’ 

When  could  a  blush  of  conscious  guilt  infiame 
The  brow  once  harden’d  to  a  sense  of  shame  ? 

And  though  he  still  the  threats  of  Justice  foil, 

Elude  her  net,  and  mock  her  secret  toil, 

Close  and  more  close  the  maze  obstructs  his  way, 

And  the  dark  cell  receives  its  destin’d  prey  : 

1  h’  ^Egean  roc’tis  though  crowded  by  the  great. 

Have  yet  for  him  one  solitary  seat. 

1  hen  ev’ry  wave  shall  waft  his  bitter  tear. 

And  ev’ry  gale  transport  Ins  sorrows  here  : 

And  thou,  at  length,  exulting  shall  confess, 

Tiut  Heav’n  can  see  to  wound — can  listen  to  redress  !'  p  42. 

We  hav  only  loom  for  a  short  extract  from  the  paraphrase 
•f  Isaiah. 

‘  But  ye,  who  all  my  sacred  laws  have  broke. 

Spurn’d  my  drc.id  nami*,  and  cast  away  my  yoke, 

Ev’n  now,  to  Crush  your  rebel  pride  aspire 
Consuming  wrath  jud  Heav’n’s  avenging  fire. 

Your  giant  oaks,  whose  thick  cinbowVing  shade, 

In  conscious  darkness  vei:’d  tlie  Idol’s  head. 

The  branching  cedar,  tnu  the  sutciy  pine, 

Where  with  unhallow’J  incense  glow  d  the  shrine. 

And  fed  by  ir.ipious  hands  tbe  tO'\ ’ring dame, 

With  blacker  infamy  shall  brand  your  name. 

And  as  a  leafless  trunk  bv  ligiitning  riv’n, 

Sn  nits  fioin  the  desolating  tiolt  or^tlcav’n  j 
Cl  o-oopmg  flow’rets,  that  expect  in  vain 
The  gtiitlc  moisture  and  ac-usiom’J  rain  ; 

>  1  Uus  low  your  boasted  hunuio  atiali  be  laid, 

^Ciu’d  but  to  fail,  and  blooming  but  to  fa  Ic. 
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Ai  flames  oVr  fields  of  stubble  urge  their  way. 

Rise  unsubduM  and  spread  the  tiuick  decay; 

Thus  shall  ye  sec  your  helpless  Idols  fall| 

.And  unresisted  ruin  bury  all.’ 

TKe  author  has  made  some  other  attempts  in  the  species a( 
|K)Ctry  best  suited  to  his  sacred  profession^  and  has  succeeded 
so  well,  that  we  hope  he  will  be  encouraged  to  renewhk 
efforts.  Wedo  not,  honcver,  quit*  understand  his  notion  (rf 
‘  the  hoHdrs  of  a  death*  bed  repentance.*  A  more  suitable 
title  to  the  poem  would  be,  ‘  the  horrors  of  a  death  withoot 
repentance;*  unless  he  snp))oses  repentance,  or  at  least  tiw 
of  a  death-bed,  to  he  nothing  more  than  a  frightful  combini. 
tion  of  remorse  and  despair.  We  hope  he  will  lake  pains  to 
instruct  himself  more  perfectly  on  the  subject  of  repentance, 
and.  death- beds. 

Of  the  original  poems  we  need  not  give  any  particular  ic« 
count.  Mr.  Wheelwright  has  a  respectable  share  of  skill  !i 
the  business  of  writing  poetry  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  hebu 
capital  enough  to  trade  with  safety  on  his  own  bottom. 

Art.  VI.  The  I mhtruil  and  County  Annual  Rtguter^for  the  Tear  1810} 
containing  a  History  of  Great  Britain,  with  an  ample  Collecftoo  of 
State  Papers  ;  the  Public  and  Private  Annals  of  the  English  Proviocei; 
arranged  under  the  Names  of  the  Counties  to  which  they  rcspectbfly 
belong,  and  divided  into  Five  General  Departments,  viz.  1.  Pi^ 
Business.  2.  Civil  and  Criminal  Jurispmderiee.  S*  Chronicle. 
4*  Miscellanies.  5.  Biography*  Also  the  Principality  of  Walet: 
Scotland,  Ii eland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Colonies.  Royal  Sia 
pp.  xxii.  862.  Double  Columns*  Price  IL  Hi.  6d.  boank 
G.  Rubinion*  181  h 

WK  noticed  the  first  volume  of  tliif!  entertaining  wofk,  fill 
our  Review  for  Marcii  last;  and  then  suggested  a  fet 
such  alterations  in  its  plan,  as  were  calculated,  hi  our  opinion, 
to  render  it  still  more  worthy  of  public  approbation.  Those 
suggestions  were,  of  course,  too  late  t6  be  of  any  use  to  ibc 
editors  in  preparing  the  volume  How  before  us*  i  hey  hafe, 
however,  toiisider.ably  enlarged  the  extent  of  their  dumpiU* 
tionj  as  its  new  title  w'ill  evince;  while  some  slighter  raodifi* 
cations  tend  to  make  it  altogether  a  very  acceptable  an^ 
useful  performance.  For  uur  own  parts  we  have,  if  we 
so  say,  again  lived  over  the  year  1 8 10,  by  means  of  tliii 
book ;  and,  if  time  would  pcruiit,  should  indulge  in  mtnf 
speculations  occasioned  by  contrasting  the  eagerness  airf 
Vehemence  with  w  hich  we  participated  in  some  of  the  ot- 
currences  of  twelve  months  back,  and  the  unruffled  calnines 
with  which  we  now,  after  so  short  an  interval,  peruse  bccooo® 
of  those  transactions. 

The  iniruduciory  pan  of  the  present  volume^  which  ^ 
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grown  out  of  the  original  plan,  occupies  about  220  pages, 
iiul  contains  a  history  of  Great  Britain  for  the  current  year, 
a  collection  of  the  most  important  state  papers,  and  a  sum* 
uiarv  of  general  or  national  acts  of  Parliament.  The  histori¬ 
cal  part  is  not  executed  with  very  great  judgement;  being 
made  up  in  great  measure  of  accounts  of  speeches  in  Par¬ 
liament,  taken  verbatim  from  the  newspapers,  and  duly  or. 
namented  with  proper  notices,  whenever  the  rewas  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  ‘  ready  read/*  or  ‘  hear!  hearT  as  well  as  with 
correct  information  relative  to  a  class  of  facts  that  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  particularly  interesting  to  posterity, — namely,  when¬ 
ever  ‘  the  debate  was  continued  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing/  (p.  160.) 

Indeed,  we  may  observe  also  with  regard  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  parts  of  the  work,  that,  though  in  general  they  merit 
commendation  similar  to  tliat  which  we  bestowed  upon  the 
volume  for  1809,  they  are  notwithstanding  in  many  cases 
objectionable,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  discriminate  selection 
and  compression.  This  cause  of  complaint  occurs  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  ‘  chronicling  the  concerns’  of  London,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  and  Middlesex.  1  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example, 
tiiat  Mr.  Quin,  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  Mr.  Jacks,  Mr.  Waith- 
man,  &c.  &c.  are  most  of  them  very  admirable  politicians, 
very  eloquent  and  impassioned  orators,  and  very  worthy 
citizens  in  every  sense  of  the  term :  but  really  it  does  seem 
to  us,  notwithstanding,  that  when  any  one  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  comes  to  make  a  second  or  a  third  speech,  upon  nws  of 
the  political  topics  which  agitate  the  minds  of  men  in  these 
days,  he  so  naturally  adopts  the  same  maxims,  the  same 
general  mode  of  argumentation,  the  same  particular  meta¬ 
phors  or  anecdotes  in  illustration  of  his  positions,  and,  as 
far  as  our  experience  in  these  momentous  matters  goes,  the 
same  identical  words,  if  not  the  same  scraps  of  poetry,  as  he 
had  employed  in  his  *  maiden  address;’  that  it  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  lay  before  the  public  more  than  one  exercise  of 
each  sfHjaker,  to  enable  it  fully  to  appreciate  the  relative 
nieutal  and  philosophic  stature  of  the  whole  of  them — and 
tt  the  same  time  to  bestow  upon  that  public  all  the  illumina¬ 
tion  it  can  receive  from  our  metropolitan  orators. 

The  editors  oft'end  again,  in  a  similar  way,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  county  elections.  Every  one  knows  the  language 
in  which  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  shapes  his 
promise:  ‘  Should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  this  dis- 
*  tinguinhed  honour  conferred  on  me,  1  will  do  my  duty  to 
‘  the  best  of  my  abilities.’  If  the  contest  grow  warm, 
party  at  least  declares,  ‘  no  dilBculty  shall  deter  me 

from  the  defence  of  your  rights.’  The  whig  candidate,  if 
Vou  VIl.  3  O 
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there  be  one,  exhorts  the  voters  ‘  to  trample  on  the  | 

‘  n«>mo»is  serpent,  which  has  stung  the  vital  parts  of  the 
‘  constitution.’  If  he  loses  his  election,  which  is  likcl? 
enough,  he  declares  in  form  and  manner  following  :  ‘  Ai 

*  exposure  of  some  of  the  instances  of  influence  and  tj. 

*  ranny,  will  be  my  first  object.  If  they  do  not  dele 
‘  the  enemies  of  independence  from  such  mal-practicesin 
‘  future,  they  will,  I  hope,  encourage  others  to  resist  them.’ 
The  successful  candidate  on  the  other  hand,  says,  ‘  an 
‘  upright  and  independent  discharge  of  the  trust  com- 
‘  initted  into  my  hands,  will,  1  am  assured,  be  the  most 
‘  acceptable  return  to  you,  and  best  justify  the  hopes  I 
‘  presume  to  indulge  of  obtaining  your  future  confidence.’ 
'Tliis  magnanimous  profession  being  advertised,  a»)d  perhapi 
paid  for,  he  bids  farewell  to  the  county  till  the  eve  ol 
the  next  general  election.  Now,  all  this  occurs  so  nalo* 
rally  whenever  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  contested,  that  we  con¬ 
jecture  the  public  would  gladly  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
rt'ading  five  or  six  clost'ly  printed  columns  of  letters,  (in  the 
account  of  occuircnces  in  only  one  county,)  relative  to  mat¬ 
ters  so  perfectly  uninteresting,  except  to  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  moment  of  operation.  Yet,  in  tliis  way  we 
are  entertained  with  no  less  than  eh*ven  electioncerinc:  let- 
ters,  written  by  IMr.  Houbion,  and  Mr.  Montagu  Burgoyue 
— or  their  atfornies — to  be  read  by  the  freeholders  of  Kssex. 

In  Cambridgeshire  again,  the  accounts  of  speeches  delivered 
at  an  election  occupy  ten  columns:  and  in  Gloucestershirt 
seven  columns  are  employed  similarly.  Surely  the  Editon 
do  not  intend  to  pursue  this  plan,  in  their  register  for 
the  year  of  the  approaching  general  election. 

Our  only  remaining  protest  is  against  the  method  pur¬ 
sued  in  this  volume,  with  respect  to  biography.  We  hart 
before  referred  to  the  want  of  an  index  to  facilitate  th« 
reading  of  this  department  of  the  work.  W'e  now  beg 
leave  to  object  to  the  introduction  of  anv  memoirs,  but 
those  which  relate  to  persons  who  died  within  the  current 
year.  In  the  })resent  volume  there  are,  wc  believe,  neir  | 
forty  biographical  sketches ;  out  of  wliich  five  at  Irast,  j 
namely,  those  of  Dr.  Knfield,  Sir  William  Jones,'  Lord  Rokeby,  t 
John  Walker,  and  Michael  Rrnce,  certainly  ought  not  w  j 
have  been  found  in  the  Register  for  last  year.  One  of } 
these  sketches,  however,  we  mean  that  of  Michael  Bruce, 
by  Dr.  Drake,  given  in  cols.  12^—138,  Part.  II.,  has  awak- j 
cned  such  exquisite  emotions  and  furnished  such  penshG 
pleasure,  by  the  reperusal  of  it,  that  wc  willingly  forgi»«  1 
the  editors  the  anomaly  of  inserting  it  in  the  present  I 
lume. 
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On  the  whole,  we  think  the  Com  ty  Annual  Rj^ister 
improves  l)oth  in  plati  aiui  exerution,  as  it  proceeds.  Wc 
repeat,  therefore,  onr  wishes  for  its  prosperity,  and  shall 
be  ha()ns’  if  any  of  onr  hints  and  ohservaiions  should 
cnuri>  it^  to  render  the?  sneceedinp;  volumes  still  more  de- 
serrii^  of  jrenoral  perusal  and  onconrap[efiunil. 

Art.  Vlf.  S'lort  S.Tm  nt  on  rnfiortan^  Suljfctj,  By  J.  Edmondson.  8to, 
pp.  i46.  price  6s.  bds.  B.iynes.  ISIO. 

these  s'^rmotis  the  most  remarkahle  <pia!ity  is  their 
■  hrevitv  ;  a  circiimsiance  w!nc!i,  hy  most  pfrso?)s,  per¬ 
haps  would  he  rej^arded  as  a  pnwajrfnl  rec  immendation,  hni 
wiiirli  Mr.K  Imondson  seems  to  have  been  a  little  app-ehensivc 
mi^jht  oneratc  to  their  disadvantage.  He  has,  therefore, 
thought  it  expe  lient  to  assure  ns,  l)y  way  of  apology,  that 
hiving  heen  ‘  employed  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  more 
than  twenty  four  years,  he  has  always  found  sliort.  sormoiis 
both  more  useful  and  more  ac/eptahle  th.i.i  lojigones;*  ami 
of  the  present  diseonries  he  observes  tliat  though  short,  each 
of  tliem  contains  the  substance  of  a  long  sermon,  'Tiiis  he 
deems  a  great  excelieneo;  the  design  of  a  sermon,  in  liis 
judgement,  being  *  rather  to  open  the  way  for  people  to 
think  for  themselves,  than  to  exhaust  the  subject  hy  long 
illustrations.’ 

W'e  most  confess,  that  to  us  brief  discourses  are  by  no 
iwans  the  least  ‘  acceptable* :  and  we  sltouKl  be  a  good  deal 
mortified  were  it  again  to  become  the  fashion  for  our  preacher^ 
to  measure  their  sermons  hy  the  hour  glass.  But  tfiere  is  a 
medium  in  things,  ddiey  who  are  so  engaged  in  secular  af¬ 
fairs  as  to  have  no  time  to  read,  have  also  little  time  to  think. 
The  art  of  conveying  insiriiction  to  s'lch  persons  does  not 
consi>t  in  hinting  at  soiircts  of  retlectioii — in  presenting  them, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  with  the  dry  bones  of  a  snl))ect,  leaving 
them  to  clothe  it  with  Hesh  and  sinews  and  l)reatlie  into  it  a 
quickvMiing  spirit.  I’hoiigh  there  is  no  occasion  to  distract 
them  with  a  variety  of  topics  in  the  same  discourses  nor 
to  fatigue  them  with  prolix  and  useless  illustrations,  still 
It  is  obviously  desirable  to  detain  their  attention  on  the  stib- 
jeet  till  it  i»i*comes  easy  of  comprehension,  and  to  introduce 
eluci  latious  as  shall  enable  it  to  lake  hold  of  the  imagi- 
auvl  artections.  There  is  a  wide  di(fere?icc  between 
P<*ffect  nudity  and  a  sni»ahie  and  becoming  dress. 

PuK  defect  of  Mr.  Kdmonsem,  however,  may  perhaps 

forgiven.  As  ahrnignieiiis,  these  sermons  are  very  excel- 
Iriu.  I'liev  ttirji  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  veri- 
of  revelat’on,  W’hile  tfiey  discover  a  prolonnd  dele* 
lor  that  authority,  and  great  seriousness  and  solem- 
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nily  of  iniiul;  tlu*  author  ev'uiently  appears,  in  matters  of 
religion,  to  be  a  thinking  well-inforiuecl  person,  who  aims 
to  do  uood,  selects  with  considerable  skill  tl>e  most  promt. 
iitMti  feaiun.s  of  his  subject,  and  transfuses  into  his  compo. 
sitions  the  emotions  ot  a  zealous  aitd  devotional  spirit. 
I'hev  will  be  very  acceptable  to  those  who  think  as  they 
read  :  and  vouitg  preachers,  especially,  may  consult  them 
with  advantage.  \\  ith  the  exception  of  some  notions  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  author,  with  his  party,  we  cannot  but  re* 
coir.ftiend  them  to  getteral  perusal. 

I'lie  following  extracts  will  atVord  a  favourable  example 
of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  these  Short  Sermons,  They 
are  taken  from  the  Sermon  upoti  Malt.  xxv.  41. 

*  The  sentence  opens  with  the  word  defiart.  While  those  wretched 
btirgs,  who  are  commanded  to  Jefiarty  lived  in 'a  state  of  probatioi, 
Christ  often  invited  them  to  himself,  and  complained  that  they  would 
not  come  to  him.  But,  what  a  sad  clungc  of  circumstances  I  Now  be 
frowns,  and  says.  Depart !  They  are  not  fit  to  remain  in  his  glorioot 
presence.  Sin  has  made  them  contemptible,  and  the  righteous  Judp 
beholds  them  with  contempt.  Entreaties  to  rem.iin  witli  him  would 
nov\  be  vain.  There  was  a  time  when  they  might  have  been  heard  with 
kind  ..ttention  ;  but  that  time  is  past  and  gone  for  ever.  Henceforth, 
should  they  pray,  their  prayers  will  never  reach  the  throne  of  God. 

*  'riuy  dep.irt  from  Christy  the  holy  one  of  god,  who  lived  add 
died  for  sinful  man.  In  dcpaiting  from  him,  they  depart  from  all  hit 
blessed  followers.  On  earth  they  mixed  with  the  wise  and  goodisod 
many  blessings  which  they  then  enjoyed,  were  owing  to  that  happy 
circumstance  ;  but  now  the  chaff  is  separated  from  the  wheat  and 

be  burned  up  W'ith  unquenchable  fire.  IVrhaps  they  have  relatioWi 
ind  r.v quail. i.mcc,  .it  the  right  hand  of  the  Judge;  but  they  must  (l^ 
part  and  nevrr  see  them  more  to  all  eternity.  This  is  not  all :  fw 
in  (lepaiting  from  Christ,  they  depart  from  all  the  joys  and  gloriciof 
heaven  'I’lK'ir  eyes  shall  never  behold  those  happy  plains  of 
where  (iod  will  reign  w  ith  saints  and  angels.  O  what  a  loss  !  The  Toil 
of  ten  thousand  worlds,  were  we  in  possession  of  them  all,  would  be  i 
irific  to  the  loss  of  Christ  and  heaven  !*  pp.  4iJO,  431. 

‘  I^'t  us  often  reflect  upon  this  awful  sc'ntence.  1'hose  who  arc  bi* 
nished  from  Cfiiisi  have  lost  the  world,  which  w  as  their  God :  ibty 
have  lost  all  peace  and  joy ;  and  their  souls  are  lost.  How  dreadful  it 
their  lot !  Banished  from  Christ  :  under  a  curse  ;  tormented  in  fire  |  ltd 
no  prospect  of  deliverance !  They  are  filled  with  bitter  reflectiooii 
plagued  with  horrid  companions,  and  terrified  with  doleful  prospecti! 
And  shall  we,  for  a  few  fleeting  and  unsubstantial  pleasures^  piuogt 
ourselves  into  endless  misery  ?  My  dear  friends,  ^  wi/c.  You  are  no* 
warned— you  are  no  a  entreated  to  accept  of  life  and  salvation.  ^ 
delay  not  to  accept  the  mercy  of  your  God  !  Rejoice  that  your  doo* 
is  not  yet  fixed.  Bless  God  for  his  long  forbearance.  Renounce  •• 
and  embrace  Christ  upon  gospel  terms.  Give  your  hearts  to  God, 
walk  in  his  ways :  then  awful  sentence  will  never  be  pronounced 
upon  you,’  pp.  436, 437. 


t  “ISS  ] 

Art  VIII.  Ihe  Camficugn  in  Egypt.  A  Poem.  Intended  to  celebmte 
the  falour  of  the  British  Milltaij  and  Naval  Forces  employed  in  the 
expedition  to  E^ypt,  &c.  5cc.  By  Constantine  VVilliaaki.  8vo,  pp. 
316.  price  10s.  1811. 

another  epic.  The  bard  heoins  with  an  invocation, 
^  which  wc  think  his  anonymous  Goddess  would  have  uonc 
well  to  listen  to  : 

•  O  heavenly  Goddess !  Jire  my  lay Is^c. 

and  again  : 

‘  Tis  Britain’s  deeds  that  I  rehearse, 

Then  (joddess  deign  to  Jire  my  verse,* 

The  Goddess,  however,  being  otherwise  engaged,  has  left 
this  duty  to  haNcr  hands,  and  has  imposed  upon  ns,  in  the 
mean  while,  the  task  of  siiatching  a  grace  or  two  from  this 
extraordinary  work,  in  its  progress  towards  conllagration. 

Oiir  poet  proceeds,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  to  describe 
the  British  Heel. 

«  Bomb  ketches,  transports,  sloops  were  there. 

And  frigates  two,  with  men  of  w.ir; 

For  running  shore  were  l.iunchcs,  tloats, 

With  Furkish  liiiics,  and  gun-boats, 

And  these,  including  great  and  sm  dl. 

Form  near  two  hundred  sail  in  all  !*  p.  27*  % 

He  says,  that  if  he  did  hut  ‘  possess  the  Mantuan's  time,’— 
(this  poem  having  liecn  completed  in  only  two  months)-'- or 
if  he  had  ‘  hut  great  Homer’s  muse,’  he  wt)uld  ‘  soon  pour  the 
list  along’,  with  all  the  names  of  the  ships,  and  commanders; 
‘  but  this,’  lie  adds,  my  ‘  hniiibie  lays  refuse.* 

In  the  course  of  a  long  discourse  of  Sir  U.  Abercrombie  to 
the  Pacha,  that  gallant  ofticer  says  that  the  design  of  France 
tn  occupying  Egypt  is,  to 

‘open  forhertcif  a  way, 

'i'o  where  our  rich  poisesslons  /riy, 

Within  the  realms  of— — Asi-A  !’  p.  48. 

hardly  need  inform  the  reader  ilmt  iie  will  find  a  fund 
of  entertainment  in  this  poem,  which  certainly  bears  no  mark 
of  plagiarism  from  the  celebrated  performance  of  Addison. 
If  iny  further  inducement  can  be  wanting,  we  will  indulge 
him  with  one  stanza  more. 

*  Statesmen  and  patriots  too  has  I  Icav’n 
Unto  Britannia  bounteous  given. 

See  Tully  in  great  Chatham  shine, -7— 

Again  in  Pitt :  a  Foi  too  thine. 

Of  those  who  claim  the  patriot  s  fame, 

Why  need  1  the  great  Hampden  name  f 
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Si‘C  Sifdnftf  prrish  hv  the  axe's  stroke. 

See  Uussel  ton  ^I'hh  hrml  ufion  the  block  !  ! 

The  same  sec  Moo  r,  ’neath  lawless  Henry’s  yoke ! ! !  p,  89. 

The  poet  onlv  hrinj^s  ilowfi  his  narrative  to  the  battle  of 
Alcxainlria,  h)r  fear  lit*  sltould  descend  from  the  dignity  of 
the  eprpee,  and  tr  n^'-errss  a  precept  r>r  Vida  ! 

Art.  IK.  Christian  Researches  in  ACta:  With  notices  of  the  Translation 
of  the  .Scriptures  into  (''rient  il  Lanj^ua^es.  By  the  Rev.  Claudiui 
Buchanan,  1).  D.  late  V'icc-Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  Willun 
in  Bengal. 

( Continue J from  page  .58  \,J 

J70I\  a  considcrahle  time  i!ie  nttentiot)  of  the  re- 

tl  c.inir  part  of  onr  count rvnuMT  has  hern  excited  by 
certain  hints,  gradually  enlarging  into  sonu'thing  'ike  di*«tinct 
inforiration,  thit  thi*  ^ 'ovenunctit  has  made?  its(*lf  a  direct 
party  to  Indian  pagan  sm.  It  was  with  great  diHicnlty,  at 
iirst,  that  the  r<‘pnrts  on  this  snhject  obtained  belief  with 
sonn*  worthy  [icoplc,  in  whose  initn’s  iIk'  kind  of  religious 
reverence  they  had  been  early  taught,  ;ind  long  acenstoupd 
to  feel,  for  the  anthoritit's  that  pre  ide  oter  the  affairs  of 
tKiii«  ns,  was  incoinpatihle  with  the  idea  of  the  possibility 
<»f  a  Christ iiin  (iovernmetit  taking  tinder  its  express  sanction 
and  management  a  system  of  i  lolatrons  practices — prac¬ 
tices  co’igeninl  with  tliose  which  had  excited  their  ab¬ 
horrence  in  reading  the  Old  'restament,  and  (onsiraincd 
tin  ir  ac(]irn'seence  in  the  justice  w  hich  visited  them  on  the 
nations  with  dn'adful  i-alainities,  or  with  extermination. 
What  1  they  said,  the  C»ot  ernment  of  a  Christian  nation, 
which  maintains  a  large  and  spietulid  estahlishnumt  to  promote 
and  perpetuate  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one 
Almighty  Being — which  sanctitn*s  even  its  civil  institutions 
with  (^hiisiian  rites — which  thinks  it  necessary  to  adjure 
the  (MuiscHMiccs  of  its  very  excisemen  by  Un*  living  God,— 
and  winch  appoin’s,  yearly,  general  fasts  or  thanksgivings”" 
such  a  govermueiit  t(*rm»l)v  sanction  and  superintend  i 
worship  ot  the  same  atrtu  ions  nature  as  that  of  P/aal  md 
Moloch,  and  greatly  more  diversified  and  miillipiied  » 
order  to  meet  the  demands  and  peculiarities  ot  a  counllrt* 
legion  of  demon  gials!  Tliose  friends  of  Christianity  tbit 
knew  the  fact,  had  reasons  for  tiot  being  eager  to  procW® 
it.  Kspecially  those  who  wfre  solicitous  for  the  fate  of 
ludiau  tuNMoiis,  were  cartful  what  they  said;  naturally 
supposing  that  the  piihliealson  of  such  a  fact  woidd  excitf 
the  displfjijoire  of  the  persons  hearing  the  chief  respon* 
.sihilny;  atui  pnnlentl^  considering  that  it  was  not  easy  W 
calculate  the  possible  cBects  of  the  resentment  of  anthoriur*i 
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cap3i)l(*  of  thus  systematically  allying  (heinsclv«  s  with  a 
su|)t‘r>tition  transccnilently  mnlis:nant.  Oiir  ionrnal  made 
but  one  or  tw’O  remote  alln^tons  to  the  snhiect  dnri'itf 
ihf  heat  of  thai  conlrovc*rs\  ;  hut  has  snbse(|uentlv  haa 
several  oce.isions  to  advert  to  it,  as  a  matter  becoming 
avowed  and  notorious.  We  will  not  pretend  to  kr>n\v  tlie 
reasons  why  certain  respertubie  comeu.p  wary  Christian 
censor^,  who  must  h«?vo  been  pe*  fectly  luloriiietl  on  the  subject^ 
lonjx  hclore  the  public  had  heard  one  word  of  rumour 
about  it,  have  maintained  a  profoutid  silence  during  the 
progress  of  the  disclosure,  till  ahsolutely  forced,  by  the 
complete  public  notoriety  about  to  he  given  to  the  facts 
by  l^r.  Buchanan’s  publication,  into  u  reluctant  art  of 
cognizance  and  censure,  a  censure  carefully  enfeebled  by 
being  made  dbsurdedly  hypothetical, — if  the  Directors  do 
not  niijuire  into  the  existence  of — what  themselves  have 
I  authorized  ! — ;/  on  inquiring  they  tind  the  fact  to  be  so, 
and  do  not  ()un  take  measures,  cxc.  ike. 

For  the  coudemnation  aud  applause  which  the  now  complete 
exposure  will  bring  ou  the  i'tnnpany  and  the  Government 
(tor  this  is  a  country  in  which  iiieasnres  for  the  support 
of  idolatry  will  receive  both)  they  will  he  much  less  indi'hted 
j  to  the  communicative  dispositions  of  the  enemies  of  such 
I  a  system,  than  to  thostj  of  persons  who  would  see  no  harm 
I  at  all  in  the  matter.  Major  Scott  Waring  repeaietlly 
staled,  ill  his  laborious  series  of  pamphlets,  the  suhstance 
ot  the  facts  in  (piestiun, — and,  if  we  re  member,  in  terms  of 
more  unqualified  approbation  than  lie  seemed  wilfiiu;  to 
colder  oil  almost  any  other  part  of  the  British  Indian 
econoniy.  Soon  afterwards,  Lord  Valencia  proclaimed  the 
same  information  with  much  more,  parfu'iitaniy,  and,  ap* 
piriMuly,  wiiliout  being  in  the  least  apprehr»eive  of  bringing 
the  sliglitest  siiade  of  reproarli  on  any  td  the  liigh  and 
dignified  personages,  coneerneil  in  what  he  was  exhibiting 
to  the  judgement  of  the  public.  Dr.  Huchauan  only  com¬ 
pletes,  for  a  I'idigious  purpose,  a  disclosure  which  ttiese 
writers  had  gratuitously  made  ;  though  certainly  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  oIBcial  account,  thus  given  in  palpable  items, 
will  contribute  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  fix  itu*  public 
aiU’iuion,  and  will  seem  to  give  us  a  n;ore  posi  ive  hold 
on  the  fact.  All  delicacy  on  llie  subject  is  now  at  an  end. 
It  is  now  placed  in  the  full  view  of  this  Chri>tian  nation, 
diat,  in  another  and  much  larger  division  of  the  British 
state,  the  mosi  abominable  rites  of  idolatry,  instead  of  being 
xiinply  left  free  from  all  obstructive  iiuerlereiice,  (the  utmost 
favour  that  lias  ever  been  desired  from  cliristiaiiity  in  Indian, 
^  large  proportion  of  its  most  zealous  and  anxious 
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Grinds,) — instead  of  merely  obtaining  an  impunity  conceifcd  11 
bv  the  diticiency  of  power  to  reslraiti  thi'in,  or  by  a  professed  I 
respect  for  wliat  would  be  calleii  lil)ertv  of  conscience— thit  I 
these  idolatrous  abominations  are  legislatively  sanctioned  bt  I 
an  adoption  into  the  regular  arrangements  of  the  Englii  I 
Government,  and  made  alim^'^t  as  tormally  a  part  of  the  system  I 
of  state  as  the  established  church  in  this  country,  by  the  ap-  I 

?iointment  of  persons  of  talents  and  consideration  (such  tht  I 
British  superinteniiant  of  Jaggernaut  is  described  by  Dr.  B.)  I 
to  inspect  and  manage  the  business  of  the  temples,  and  take  I 
account  of  the  dresses  and  carriages  of  the  idol,  nay  even  of  I 
the  keeping  of  the  companies  of  wretched  females  devoted  I 
from  their  childhooil  to  the  pollutions  of  these  infernal  deni  I 
To  shew  with  what  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these 
rites,  the  government  has  thought  proper  thus  to  sanction 
them,  Dr.  B.  states,  that  the  approjiriate  services  to  dagger- 
naut  are  solemnized  ‘  at  the  very  doors  of  the  English,  almost 
under  the  eye  of  tlie  Supreme  Government.’  '  Close  to  Ishen, 
a  beautiful  villa  on  the  river’s  side,  about  eight  miles  from  | 
Calcutta,  once  the  residence  of  Governor  Hastings,  and  within 
view  of  the  present  Governor  General’s  country-house, there ii 
a  temple  of  this  idol,  which  is  often  stained  udth  human  blood.*  | 
The  author  visited  it  at  the  grand  festival  in  May,  1807,  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  a  concourse  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  persons; 
and  gi  ves  an  extract  from  his  journal  descriptive  of  the  orgies, 
w  hich  were  exactly  of  the  same  quality  as  those  at  the  grand 
temple  in  Orissa. 

It  would  not,  we  should  think,  betray  much  superstition 
in  favour  of  past  times  and  legislatures,  to  fancy,  that  there 
have  been  periods  when  the  publication  of  facts  like  those 
in  qiUiition,  would  instantly  have  produced  an  inquiry  and 
remonstrance  in  an  English  Parliament.  But  at  any  rate, 
turning  from  the  past  to  the  future,  it  would  he  the  blackest 
of  all  the  gloomy  omens  that  darken  onr  national  prospects, 
if  it  were  certain  that  the  legislative  wisdom  of  a  Christian 
country,  should  continue  to  deem  a  matter  like  this  too 
unimportant  for  its  attention.  The  serious  reader,  it  must 
be  confessed,  will  find  every  thing  the  reverse  of  a  happy 
presage,  in  the  description  which  Dr.  B.  gives  of  the  ctfect 
('f  a  protracted  residenee  in  the  East  ou  the  minds  of  our 
connlrymeii.  His  words,  which  we  have  already  (juoted 
directly  import,  that  those  who  go  in  early  youth  (beyond 
compali^nn  the  greatest  number)  are  a))t  to  become,  in  their 
feelings — and  then  who  will  answer  for  their  practices— 
liter.4llv  pagans,  (p.  32.)  And  bow  melancholy  it  is  to  reflect, 
that  it  is  w  iili  this  very  slate  (  f  feeling,  gradually  w  rought  and 
consolidated,  that  numbers  of  them  will  return  to  England  to 
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fxert  all  the  influence  attendant  on  wealth,  and  both  enter 
into  Parliament  themselves,  and  ohuin  an  influence  over  the 
election  of  many  other  of  its  members, — After  all,  however, 
there  is  somethinf^  so  eminently  monstrous  in  this  compact 
with  the  gods  and  priests  of  paganism,  that  we  would  still  wish 
to  think  it  impossible  the  legislature  should  not  one  day  rise 
up  in  a  mass,  with  the  exception  of  nabobs  and  their  depen¬ 
dents,  to  purify  itself  from  this  stain.  It  is  evidently  with  the 
leirislature  that  the  primary  responsibility  rests. 

The  striking  character  of  Dr.  BnchanniPs  descriptions  of 
heathenism,  and  the  very  strange  nature  of  the  topic  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  must  be  our  apology  for  having  dilated  so 
much  on  this  part  of  his  book,  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  dis- 
pro|)ortioned  brevity  in  noticing  the  remainder.  Our  readers 
will  readily  acknowledge,  that  an  exhibition  more  wonderful 
u-an  never  presented  to  their  contemplation. 

From  the  performances  of  the  temple.  Dr.  R.  passes  to ’those 
of  the  funeral  pile;  and  adds  one  more  to  the  many  descrip¬ 
tions  which  have  not  even  yet,  by  familiarity  with  the  subject, 
cured  us  of  wonder. 

*  A  horrid  tragedy  wai  acted,  onjthe  12th  instant  'September.  1 807 )  near 
Birragore,  a  place  about  three  miles  from  Calcutta.  A  Koolin  Br.iiimin 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  He  had  twelve  wiv.’s ;  and 
three  of  them  were  burned  alive  with  his  dead  body.  Of  these  three, 
ooe  was  a  venerable  lady,  having  white  locks,  who  had  been  long  known 
ia  the  oeic^hbourhood.  Not  being  able  to  walk,  she  was  carried  in  a 
palanquin  to  the  place  of  burning;  and  was  then  placed  by  the  Brahmins 
on  the  funeral  pile.  The  two  other  ladies  were  younger  ;  one  of  them 
w;ii  of  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting  countenance,  'i  he  old  lady  was 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  dead  husband,  and  the  two  other  wives  laid 
themselves  down  on  the  other  side  ;  and  then  an  old  Brahmin,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  deceased  applied  his  torch  to  the  pde  with  unaverted  face. 
The  pile  suddenly  blazed,  for  it  was  covered  with  combustibles;  and 
thii  human  sacrifice  was  completed,  amidst  the  din  of  drums  and  cymbals, 
Md  the  ‘houts  of  Brahmins. — A  person  present  observed,  “  surely  if 
Lord  Minto  were  here,  who  is  just  come  from  England,  and  is  not  us ‘d 
to  sec  women  burned  alive,  he  would  have  saved  these  three  ladies  **— 
The  Mthomedan  governors  saved  whom  they  pleased,  and  siitfercd  no 
deluded  female  to  commit  suicide,  without  previous  investigation  ol  the 
circumstances,  and  official  permission.' 

lie  indsis  on  the  pniciiciibility  of  abolishing  this  custom, 
'^iilxujt  any  violent  interference  of  power;  and  he  asks,  hut 
''ithoiit  soeming  in  any  confident  expectation  of  an  answer, 

‘Have  the  Court  of  Directors  at  anytime  sent  instructions  to  tneir 
Government  in  India,  to  report  on  the  means  by  which  tl»c  female  sacri- 
^ce  might  be  diminished,  and  the  practice  itself  eventually  abolisti*  d  ?  t  Jr 
kave  the  Proprietors  of  India  Stock  at  any  lime  iostrucicd  the  Court  0£ 
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Directors  to  attend  to  a  j  oint  of  so  much  consequence  to  the 
of  the  Company  and  ih.c  honour  of  the  nation  ?’ 

The*  <  Diinjlotf  cxtirpai  oii,  l)V  r  clocisive  c  nactnuMU  of  ' 
GoNornn  eiu,  ('f  the  sacrifice  oi  chiltir4‘n,  is  cited  and  celebaB. 
ted,  partly  as  a  proof  that  an  is  vcteraie  c.  ncl  custom  mtiaL 
safely  he  auriilidatt'ti  hy  authority,  a  id  partly  as  a  topiedli 
culot'iuni  on  Manpiis  VVclU-'ey,’ — to  the  ciiaracter  of  wboit^K 
poverninent  this  act  of  salutary  intHoation  may  indeed  setolB 
against  the  lanious  Major’s  zealous  applause  oi  the  sameaF 
G<  \e*'nor  for  giving  instruct.  iUs  ‘whicn’,  sanl  the  Major,  ‘dojf 
inlinite  credit  lo  him,’  for  *  co  .firmini^  and  (U  Undnig 
Mahometan  and  Hindoo  reli^i  eudowm^tus.’ 

From  the  oiiious  view  of  ahoniinatious  vvliuii  were  hut  tooB 
like  y  to  maintain,  forages  ti  c^ine,  their  pri’Valence  aaio®|B 
the  niiseiahie  tribes  of  llindoostan,  even  viithout  anyr^ilUB 
Kngli>h  regulation  and  pationagc,  onr  author  tin  ns  gladly  t«B 
contemplate  tlu*  moral  condition  of  a  favoured  portion  WH 
the  same  race  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.— At « 
I'rarupiehar  he  indulged  the  pensive*,  hut  elevating  eiuotinns™ 
which  every  man  of  high  ('hrisiian  ainhition  woultl  feel  it 
beholding,  placed  near  together  in  one  church,  the  sepulchres 
of  the  first  protestant  missionaries,  Ziegeidialg  and  Griniiilef. 

A  few  days  after,  he  entered  '^I'anjore;  Iseard  for  the  first  ti»i)i 
the  name  of  Swartz  pronounced  i)v  a  Hindoo  ;ancl  was  receirei  i 
with  friendly  politeness  by  the*  Hajah, — a  considerably  iiuclli*  i 
gent  man  as  it  siionld  seem,  but  a  melancholy  illustratioAoi 
human  nature  and  of  the  power  of  error  :  for  nouher  a  kmf 
friendly  intercourse  with  Swartz,  nor  a  deep  veneration  forhi 
memory,  have  availed  to  withdraw  him  from  the  worship oC 
an  object  which  Dr.  B.  thfis  describes: 

*On  the  following  d.!y,  I  w'cnt  to  view  the  Hindoo  Temples,  and  w 
the  great  Bl  ac  k  Bu  l  l  of  Tanjore.  It  is  said  to  be  of  one  stone,  hewn  o< 
of  a  rock  of  granite;  and  so  large  that  the  Temple  was  built  around  it 
While  I  surveyed  it,  1  rcriected  on  the  multitude  of  natives  who  durin 
the  last  hundred  years*  have  lurm  d  away  their  eyes  from  this  idol.* 

Dr.  Bnchauan  preached,  in  Knglish,  in  Swartz’s  pulpit: 

*  After  this  service  was  ended,  the  congregation  of  Hindoos  assembW 
in  the  san  e  church,  and  filled  the  aisles  and  porches.  The  Tamul  lenict 
commenced  with  some  forms  of  prayer,  in  which  all  the  congrrgaWi 
joined  vitli  loud  lervour.  A  chapter  of  the  Bible  was  then  read, 
a  hyii  n  ot  L*.ther’s  sung.  After  a  short  extempore  prayer,  during  whick 
the  whole  congregation  knelt  on  the  floor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  delivered  • 
animated  discourse  in  the  Tamul  tongue. — As  Mr.  Whiteficld,  on  W 
first  going  to  Scotland,  was  surprised  at  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  oftki 
Bible,  which  took  place  immediately  on  his  pronouncing  the  text,  • 
was  1  suq  rised  here  at  the  sound  of  the  iron  pen  engraving  the  Palmf® 
leaf.  Many  persons  had  the  Oltut  in  their  hands,  writing  the  scriDOO  • 
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Tamul  short-hand.  Mr.  KohlofF  assured  me,  that  some  of  the  elder 
and  catechists  will  not  lose  a  word  of  the  preacher,  if  he  speak 

Jfli'eratf  ly  •  ^  ^ 

«  Anithcr  custom  obtains  among  them  which  pleased  me  much.  In 
K .  njjjjt  of  the  discourse  the  preacher  sometimes  puts  a  question  to  the 
(jn  r  ration;  who  answer  it  without  hesitation,  in  one  voice.  The 
,  v,v’.  i«  to  keep  their  att^'otion  awake,  and  the  minister  gem'rally  prompts 
I  answer  him^  lf.  Thus,  siijmose  that  he  is  saying,  “  my  dear  brethren, 

:  ii  true  that  your  pro  ession  of  the  faith  of  Christ  is  attended  with  some 
;:'r  Mch,  anvl  that  you  have  lost  your  cast  with  the  Brahmins.  But  your 
c  V  is  not  peculitr.  'fhe  man  ot  the  world  is  the  man  of  cast  in  Europe; 
r. '  he  despises  the  humble  and  devout  disciple  of  Christ,  even  as  your 
Bnhmin  contemns  the  Soo'!*‘r.  Hut,  thus  it  hath  been  from  the  begin* 
r.'ng.  Every  faithful  Christian  must  lose  cast  for  the  gospel  ;  even  as 
C^p<t  himnelf,  the  forreunner,  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  was 
(icipi*ed  and  rej'*cte  ‘  of  mm.  Be  of  good  cheer,  and  say,  though 
wf  hive  lost  our  cast  and  inheritance  among  men,  we  shall  receive  in 
heaven  a  new  name  and  a  better  inheritance,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.*'  He  then  adds,  “  what,  my  beloved  brethren  shall  you  obtain 
io  heaven  V*  They  answer,  a  new  name  and  a  better  inheritance, 
throuijh  iesus  Christ  our  Lord.*'  It  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  not  to 
be  affected  with  this  scene.— Tills  custom  is  deduced  from  ^£>cgeobalg, 
who  proved  its  use  by  long  experience.*  p.  56. 

The  con’rast,  lo  oe  Mire,  between  this  and  the  scene  at  J  ig- 
gernaut,  is  more  C()n>nininately  perfect  than  any  tiling  the 
[lowers  of  fiction  could  have  created.  y\nd  this  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  at  two  points  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  elTecled  among 
a  people  >uhstantiallv  alike  at  the  beginning  of  that  century, 
at  the  close  of  which  there  has  been,  among  pretended 
Christians  in  Ehigland.  a  loud  and  prolonged  cry  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  peaceful  efforts  for  converting  more  of  .such 
piople  as  those  at  Jaggernaut,  into  such  people  as  these  in 
Taiijore. — d'he  outlior  was  gratihiul  by  every  ihitig  lie  saw 
I  and  li<‘ard  among  thi'*  pure  and  amiable  section  from  the  vast 
!  and  degraded  population  of  India — I'xcepiing  their  di.«»trcss 
i  from  the  insuthcieiit  supply  of  teachers  an  I  hible.s,  and  the 
deheit  ncy  of  jieenniary  means  for  extending  ('liristiaii  know* 
ledge,  through  the  medium  of  scho  lis  and  other  modes  of 
instruction,  liirther  into  the  country.  Mr.  KohlolT .stated, 
tbhi  there  were  ‘  upwards  of  ten  thousand  Protestant  Ciiristians 
heloiigiog  to  Panjore  and  Tinavelly  districts  alone,  who  had 
nut  among  them  one  complete  copy  of  the  bib«e;  and  that 
not  one  Clirisiiaii  perhaps  in  a  linn  ired  had  a  New  Testa- 
nient;  and  yet  there  are  some  copies  of  the  Tainul  .Scrip¬ 
tures  still  to  he  sold  at  rraiupiehar ;  but  the  poor  natives 
cannot  alforl  to  purchase  them.*  When  Dr.  B.  mentioned 
hie  designs  of  the  Bible  Society  in  Knglaii.l,  ‘  they  received 
hie  tidings  with  very  sensible  emutiuiis  of  tliankiuiiiess.*  The 
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war  in  Europe  has  dried  up  two  of  the  sources  of  supply, 
Hoyal  College  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  O rphau- house 
Halle  in  Germany.  ‘  Their  remaining  resource  from  Eun)^l 
is  the  stipend  of  the  ‘‘  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knoi.1 
ledge,”  whom  they  never  mention  but  with  emotiens  of  gn.| 
titude  and  alTection.  But  this  supply  is  bv  no  means 
nuMisurate  w  ith  the  increasing  number  of  tlieir  C’hurcliesniB 
Schools.  The  chief  support  of  the  Mission  is  derived  froifl 

\\"e  have  next,  some  extracts  from  the  Doctor’s  Journilof! 
Observations  in  Cevlon,  which  he  describes  as  a  subject fct 
more  lively  regret  tlian  perhaps  any  other  part  of  our  eastm 
territories.  \Vith  circumsiances  and  predispositions  heyooi 
all  (•nm[)arison  more  favourable  to  Cliristianity  than  any  of  ibei^ 
it  is  left  almost  totally  without  protestant  religious  i^st^^^ 
tion  ;  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Homan  Catholic  priests  fma 
Goa,  who  are  profiting,  in  one  part  of  the  island,  by  tbe 
omiNsion,  and  of  the  Dutch — even  the  selfish  and  moMT* 
wor>h’pping  Dutch,  who,  when  masters  of  the  island,  tod 
great  pains  for  tlie  religious  instruction  of  tlie  natives,  and 
built  many  churches  which  are  now  falling  in  ruins.  There 
are  computed  to  be  50(),000  natives  professing  Christii- 
nity.  But  it  may  well  be  believed  that  two  clergymen,  ind 
the  missionaries  sent  by  tbe  London  Society,  with  but  a  pift 
of  a  tran^lation  of  the  Bible  into  a  language  these  people  cm 
understand,  and  with  no  copies  even  of  this  part  for  their  n§e, 
can  do  comparatively  hot  little  to  prevent  that  continual  r^ 
lapse  into  Heathenism,  which  the  Doctor  states  to  be  takifif 
plaee  amo!ig  the  eminently  well-cUsposcd  hut  ill-fated  Cio* 
gahse. — We  retain  strongly  the  favourable  impression  give# 
Us  of  this  people  hy  Mr.  C'ordiner;  and  combining  his  account 
of  the  w  itlulniwmt'nt,  hy  their  new'  masters,  of  an  annoil 
sum  w  hich  had  hi‘en  applied,  with  incalculable  benefit,  hr 
the  Dutch  government,  to  the  sup|>oft  of  schools  for  the 
intives,  w  ith  Dr.  B.’s  description  of  the  melancholy  destitutiM 
of  re.igious  instruction,  we  do,  with  him,  most  emphaticallj 
deplore  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon. — Sir  Alw- 
Johf^stonv,  Chief-Justice  of  the  island  is  mentioned  as  rcadj 
to  co-operate  zealously  in  any  thing  that  may  contribute  to 
their  seeing  better  limes.  But  the  most  plea'^ing  example 
Dr.  It.  has  given  of  benevolence  and  spirit,  is  Mrs.  Palm,  ib^ 
missionary'.N  wife.  He  says,  ‘  slio  has  made  as  great  progrcsi 
in  the  *1  iiinnl  language  as  her  husband,  and  is  extremely 
active  in  the  instruction  of  the  native  women  and  childreu, 
I  Rvked  her  if  she  hail  no  wish  to  return  to  Europe, 
living  so  long  among  the  uncivilized  Cingalese.  “No,” 
said ;  “  she  w  as  all  the  day  long  happy  in  the  communicatio 
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of  knowleJ^^e.” — There  would  be  no  end  to  the  train  of 
grievous  an J  indignant  reflections  which  would  arise  from  the 
full  indulgence  o?  the  idea,  what  wonder  of  utility  mijrht  he 
effected  in  that  interesting  island  by  the  judicious  application 
of »  very  small  portion  of  what  is  consumed,  in  needless  and 
inste  expense,  in  the  national  economy  (wc  exclude  private 
and  individual  prodigality)  of  this  island. 

Oar  author’s  observations  are  directed,  in  the  next  place, 
to  the  gvi'nd  field  opening  to  Christian  enterprize  and 
iiopc  in*the  Malayan  Archipelago;  where,  in  consequence 
of  our  recent  successes  against  the  Dutch,  the  great  is¬ 
lands,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  Celebes,  with  various  infe¬ 
rior  ones,  and  also  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  have  acquired 
I  claim  to  receive  from  Knglish  intelligence  and  Christianity 
the  illumination  to  whicli,  it  may  be  honed,  the  knowledge 
already  imparted  hy  the  Dutch  is  but  the  dawn. 

I  *  Wc  are  now,'  he  says,  ‘  about  to  take  j^ssession  of  islands,  peo* 

I  pled  by  numbers  of  I'rotestant  Christians.  For  in  every  island  where 
jibe  Dutch  established  their  government,  they  endeavoured  to  convert 
I  the  natives  to  Christianity,  and  they  were  successful.  Those  amongst 
ui  who  would  recommend,  that  the  evangelization  of  barbarous  nations 
ihotld  be  deferred  “  till  a  more  convenient  season,'*  will  have  no 
opportunity  of  offering  the  advice  in  regard  to  some  of  these  islands ; 
for,  behold,  the  natives  are  Christians  already.  They  profess  the 
Tflipon  of  the  Bible.  Let  it  be  our  endeavour  then  to  do  more 
jsiticc  to  the^e  our  new  Protesunt  subjects,  than  we  have  done  to 
the  Christians  of  Ceylon.  We  have  less  excuse  in  the  present  instance, 
for  the  Malay  Scriptures  are  already  translated  to  our  hands.  What 
a  noble  field  here  opens  to  the  view  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  of  the  Bible  Society!  ‘  One  hundred 
thousand  Malay  Bibles  will  not  suffice  to  8U))pIy  the  Malay  Christians.* 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  tbe  Cbristiaiiized  Malays  con¬ 
stitute  but  a  diminutive  proportion  of  the  po|)ulatioii  of 
this  Archipelago  ;  and  tbe  author  dwells  strongly  on  the 
ilraost  incredible  barbarism  of  the  nations  in  the  interior  of 
these  islands — citing  Dr.  Leyden’s  account,  that  among  |tlie 
Baita  tribes  in  Sumatra  it  is  an  approved  custom,  that 
‘  'vhcii  a  man  becomes  infirm  and  weary  of  the  world  he 
invites  his  own  children  to  cat  him,  in  tlie  season  when 
«li  and  liiiws  are  cheapest.  He  then  ascends  a  tree,  round 
whicli  Ills  friends  and  olTspriug  assemble,  and,  as  they  shake 
the  tree,  join  in  a  funeral  dirge,  the  import  of  which  is 
“  the  season  is  come — the  fruit  is  ripe — and  it  must  de- 
icend.”  The  victim  descends,  and  those  who  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him  dejirive  him  of  life,  and  devour  his 
remains  in  a  solemn  bouquet.’ 
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Tlic  S\  rian  Christians  nf  Malnyala*,  arc  the 
a  lar»»c  and  verv  intcmsiin^  portion  of  the  volume. 
the  P()rtin»neNt‘,  ahoui  three  centiiries  since,  reached 
they  were  snrprizeil  and  pleased  at  fitnlinir  more  tluoiH 
hundred  Christian  ('hurchet  on  the.  MaUhar  coast.  flfH 
their  pleasure  was  turned  into  indignation,  on  discoven^^H 
that  these  (‘hristiaiis  were  desperate  schismatics  and 
tics,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Pope,  and  refusing 
acknowledge  him  after  this  ignorance  had  heen  kind’y 
moved  hy  their  European  hiclhren.  They  had  ‘  for  \mM 
years  past  enjoved  a  succession  of  Bishops  appointed  bjH 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  “  We,’'  said  they,  “  are  of  t^H 
true  faith,  whatever  you  from  the  West  may  be;  for 
come  from  the  place  where  the  followers  of  Christ  net 
first  called  Christians.”  '  Their  siuiplicity  and  ohsiinact, 
liowever,  underwent  the  discipline  of  the  Inquisition—ia 
fires  not  omitted — as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  had  gtintc 
sutheient  strength  to  establish  it  at  Goa.  This  rigour  fiii- 
ing  to  etfect  the  object,  was,  after  a  while,  tempered  don 
into  a  \ort  of  conciliation,  which  condesceiuh  d  to  a  c(» 
promise  hy  which  the  sovereignly  of  the  Pope  was 
knowlcdgeu,  and  a  portion  of  tne  Romish  ritual  admitted, 
but  the  ancient  liturgy  of  the  Syrians  rctaiticd,  and  in  lb 
native  language — though  with  very  great  difficulty,  and  not 
without  a  piii'gaiiuu  of  its  errors  hv  a  popish  archbisboji 
The  iiusterity  of  ihese  Christians  are  the  present  Roma 
Catholics  of  Malabar. 

But  no  art  or  force  availed  to  reduce  to  this  suhjectioi 
the  Christians  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  coast.  Tb« 
preferred  even  uhundoning  their  homes,  taking  refuge  atnoii( 
the  mountains,  and  throwing  themselves  on  the  protcctioi 
of  the  native  heathen  princes.  Their  descendants  have  ^ 
niained  chieHy  in  the  most  secluded  districts  of  the  cooft* 
try,  aiul  have  been  so  little  heard  of  for  two  hundred  yean, 
that  e\en  the  existence  of  such  a  people  has  been  sooe 
times  culled  iu  question.  Dr.  B.  resolved  to  find  them  out, 
investigate  ilu  ir  literature  and  history,  collect  some  of  ibtf 
biblical  iiiantiscripts,  and  endeavour  to  cngace  them  « 
translations.  1  his  journey  was  permitted  hy  the  Haiah  cf 
'1  ra\ aneore,  in  whose  iioniinions  lhc*y  reside.— 1  ht  re  is  ^ 
attemptinu  any  abstract  of  the  relation  of  ihe  Do(  to ’s  lis*® 


*  ‘  is  the  proper  name  for  the  wt.olr  country  of  Ti> 

fancore  ard  Malaba  r,  compuhmdinj  the  territory  h«  t  een  the  OKH*’ 
tiins  and  the  sea,  ficm  C.<|h:  t.  on  ohn  to  C.»]c  Ihi  or  Dilly.  Tb 
languaci-  of  these  cxicfliivc  r.^ioLs  is  culkd  Mdlavahm,  and  io»- 
tunift  MiUaUu/ 
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tft  I  con^i'ierahle  niim'>'?r  of  tlio  ch'irelv^  hU  convorsuions 
^ith  ami  his  insoeotif^o  t>f  their  hooks.  It 

jh)un  Is  tliroiipfiioiit  wrh  the  m^)si  euriotis  particulars.  At 
lh‘*  f^r^t  clinrch,  which  is  in  the  vicinitv  of  tlu!  Uoinisli 
CHri  -iiians,  ami  iu  which  he  found  some  defect  of  simplicity 
owini(  to  that  circumstance,  h.t  was  receive  I  with  a  degree 
of  suspicinn,  from  the  recollection  of  the  visits  they  had 
often  rpcei'’ed  fro  n  popish  emissaries,  on  purposes  appro¬ 
priate  to  that  character — atul,  from  a  strange  persuasion,  the 
Dnrtor  savs,  that  the  Knglish,  too,  are  of  tlie  popish  church. 
Th^y  were,  reconciled  after  a  little  intercourse,  ami  an  ami¬ 
cable  (ichatc  witli  the  priests  enstied,  on  the  question  whether 
the  Gospels  were  first  written  in  Syriac,  of  whicli  they 
mainiaineJ  the  aftirmative.  \t  the  next  church,  that  of 
Chinganoor,  lie  was  struck  witli  the  appearance  of  one  of 
the  strongest  practical  clTects  of  Christianity,  the  free  con¬ 
dition  ami  unaffected  dignity  of  tlie  women.  The  general 
air  of  poverty  and  liepressiou  was  explained  hy  complaints 
of  the  tyratiny  of  tlie  native  princes,  and  of  the  extinction 
of  the  former  glory  of  the  Syrian  church.  Me  answered 
with  a  consolatory  assurance  that  ‘  the  glory  of  a  Church 
could  never  die  \(  it  jireserved  the  Bible.’  Having  set  down 
this  as  a  hold  and  lilieral  sentiment,  we  were  somewhat 
mortified  to’  find  it,  but  six  pages  further  on,  pointedly 
revoked,  in  tlicse  terms.  ‘  A  national  Liturgy  is  that  which 
presenes  a  relic  of  tlie  true  faith  among  a  [iconic  in  a  great 
empire,  when  the  priests  leave  their  articles  and  their  con¬ 
fessions  of  f.iith.  Woe  to  the  declining  Church  which  hath 
no  Gospel  Liturgy  which  seems  a  very  direct  assertion 
that  the  Bihie  is  7iot  the  grand  preservative  of  ‘  the  glory 
of  a  Church.’ — At  Cande-nad,  iV.  B.  was  introduced  to 
Mar  Dionysius,  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Syrian  Church; 
with  whom  he  had  several  interesting  conversations,  in  which 
they  discussed  a  topic  of  no  small  delicacy,  the  advantages 
of  sonic  kind  of  union  between  the  Knglisb  and  Syrian 
episcopacy.  This  discussion  liad  been  preceded  by  one 
With  several  priests,  who  reported  the  argument  to  the 
^idiop,  on  the  still  more  delicate  question  of  the  channel 
through  which  the  Fmglish  Church  has  derived  from  the 
Apostles  the  power  of  Ordination.  It  appears  to  liave  been 
''itli  a  considerable  effort  of  resolution  that  he  plainly  ac- 
kfiowltalg.  d  that  ch;  i  nel  to  bo,  that  very  Church  which 
bad  Sent  lo  these  M  ’abar  Christians  ail  the  charities  of 
the  Inipiisition.  The  |>o^sible  advantages  of  the  supposed 
ttnion  were  represented  to  the  bishop;  who  at  length  ex- 
P"esM*d  in  a  sort  of  p  lite  general  way,  his  willingness  to 
to  such  a  project,  provided — various  coiiditioua- 
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lilies,  wliicli  it  would  take  more  than  his  and  his  successor’! 
life  to  adjust  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  contract^ 
parties. 

Dr.  found  every  where  a  most  earnest  wish  to  obtaii 
more  Bibles,  and  the  utmost  readiness  to  cooperate  in  i 
projects  of  biblical  translation. 

Hut  the  most  curious  part  of  the  book,  next,  perhaps, ti 
the  description  of  the  scenes  in  Orissa,  is  the  account ^ci 
the  Doctor's  visit  to  the  Inquisition  at  Goa.  So  widely  i 
the  Knqlish  name  accompanied  by  a  formidable  idea  of 
power,  that  he  could  divest  himself  of  any  oppressive  seme 
of  danjijcr,  in  enterinjj  within  the  gates  of  a  mansion  tu* 
speaknbly  more  horrid  than  the  temple  of  Jaggemant^ 
supping  with  an  Inquisitor,  disputing  with  him  on  heredd 
tenets,  questioning  him  relative  to  the  ‘  .secrets  of  th 
priNon-houso’ — and  sleepinjj  under  a  roof  which  extewW 
also  over  the  ‘  Chamber  ot  Torture.*  Nor  was  this  edifice 
a  mere  monument  of  former  iniquities.  The  execrable  Conn 
continues  in  full  power  and  activity,  the  only  restraint  tha 
has  been  imposed  on  its  operations  being  that  its  executioa, 
instead  of  their  former  publicity,  are  to  be  perpretated 
within  its  walls;  by  which  regulation  a  still  more  dark  and 
deadly  character  is  given  to  its  economy.  The  Doctor 
n»ade  at  last  the  daring  and  repeated  and  urgent  requist, 
to  be  suffered  to  see  the  reported  two  hundred  cells  oftk 
dungeons,  and  to  examine  some  of  their  inhabitants.  He 
was  refused  in  a  manner  that  left  him  no  doubt  ofiu 
being  lime  for  him  to  take  his  departure.  One  plea  oi 
whiui  he  urged  his  claim  for  information  was,  that  tbii 
Ctuiri  maintains  a  cognizance  over  considerable  portioii* 
of  a  territory,  now  placed  within  the  line  of  the  Britiii 
Indian  empire;  and,  therefore,  for  any  thing  that  can  b* 
known  to  the  contrary,  there  be  on  the  racK,  at  this  v^ 
hour,  persons  taken  from  among  the  population  over  wbki 
we  boast  of  having*  extended  our  protection. 

It  is  on  this  special  ground — that  the  boundary  of  tbe 
sphere  of  the  Inqniiiltiou  presumes  to  intersect  that  of  tk 
Hritisli  dominion, — a  line  w  hich  ought  to  be  fortified  agaiB< 
any  such  vioiaiion  with  as  many  terrors  as  array  themselro 
on  ll»e  limit  of  the  enchanted  grove  in  the  Jerusalem 
liverCil, — that  Dr.  B.  ventures  a  submissive  and  almost  pl*i®‘ 
live  bint  of  a  (pieNtion,  Whether  the  English  nation  migk 
not  be  authorized  to  nvake  some  kind  of  remonstrance  • 
the  l^oriu-ncze  government,  (if  it  can  be  ascertained  wl^ 
and  where  that  government  is,)  reh'tive  to  the  powers 
pi ocet  dings  of  this  infernal  ficiy  Office  at  Goa.  He 
indeed  add  some  reference  to  ine  general  rights  of  huiaaBfl 
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nd  dictates  of  religion,  and  lie  humbly  thus  expos- 
tuUtes. 

*  And  shall  not  Ca^at  Britain  do  her  part  to  hasten  this  desirable 
of  the  fall  of  the  Inquisition  in  Asia.)  'Do  we  wait,  as 
if  to  see  wlicther  the  power  of  Infidelity  will  abo’ish  the  other 
Inquisitions  of  the  earth f  Shall  not  we,  in  the  mean  while,  attempt 
lodo  soniethit^,  on  Christian  principles,  for  the  honour  of  (iod  and 
of  humanity  ?  Do  wc  dread  even  to  express  a  sentiment  on  the  su’  jeet 
ia  our  legislative  Assemblies,  or  to  notice  it  in  our  treaties  ?  It  is 
lyrrly  our  duty  to  declare  our  foi/Ar/,  at  least,  for  the  abolition  of 
thrse  inhuman  tribunals,  (since  we  take  an  acuve  part  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  other  nations,)  and  to  deliver  our  testimomy  against  them 
io  the  presence  of  Europe.'  p.  154. 

Now  may  it  be  permitted  to  ask,  And  if  these  ‘  wishea* 
should  be  refused,  and  this  *  testimony*  disregarded,  (for 
that  is  clearly  an  implieiU  possibility,)  what  are  we  to  do 
then?  Must  We^but  undoubtedly  we  must — go  on  exerting 
and  consuming  our  utmost  strength,  fattening  the  very 
soil  of  Portugal  with  successive  thousands  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  our  protestant  countrymen,  to  restore  or  establish 
I  goicmment,  the  first  independent  act  of  which,  for  any 
thing  we  dare  think  of  stipulating  to  the  contrary,  may 
he  tlie  re-rrection  of  the  Inquisition  in  that  country,  and 
to  which,  in  the  mean  time,  we  must  not  presume  to  address 
one  word,  ill  the  tone  of  authority,  relative  to  the  cog¬ 
nizance  exercised  at  tlie  present  time  by  its  Inquisition  at 
Goa  over  our  own  Indian  subjects.  Were  there  not  some- 
tiling  very  melancholy  in  the  fact,  that  a  nation  mighty 
for  schemes  of  war,  should,  from  a  moral  cause,  be  piiiauly 
imbecile  for  purposes  of  reformation  in  society,  it  would 
he  irresistibly  ludicrous  to  hear  tliii  timid  submissive  kind 
of  lan(Tuage,  respecting  our  power  or  onr  right  to  mend 
the  Portugueze  government,  by  just  so  much  Jas  it  would 
^  practically  the  better  for  being  made  to  abolish  its  In- 
quUiiion  in  India;*  a  governmeni  the  continuance  of  any 
Aidow  of  which  in  Europe  depends  so  wholly  on  the  positions 
of  our  army  in  Portugal,  that  our  commander  might  measure 
^  limit  its  duration  to  an  hour  by  his  pocket-watch.  Is 
diis  language  of  timid  submitting  suggestion  employed  from 
*qme  idea  that  the  principle  of  the  injustice  of  interfering 
the  institutions  of  the  governments  of  neighbouring 
on  which  we  began  to  act  so  punctiliously  about 
twenty  years  since,  m-iy  perhaps,  on  senons  consideration 

^  We  have  heard  the  same  kiod  of  language  employed,  in  ex* 
P^in;^  an  earnest  wish  and  a  doubtful  ‘hope,  as  to  the  possibility 
i  w  periiiadioff  the  Ponuencse  govemmeai  to  reduce,  if  not  to  itlio* 
1;  ^  Its  Slavc/Tradc. 
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bv  indjifii  to  r  quin'  an  ab'^tinence  fmni  ail  mandatory M 
’nu'H>iiu>,  in  pri'VvMiiion  ol  cviMi*  the  most  atrocious 
of  ilu*  iinlicy  of  a  |> ‘tiy  ally  P—jirovidril,  that,  is  to  sst,H 
tliat  In'  is  'f;inlly  of  no  improper  ororoodinws  in  tlieinauctH 
of  ir  llii:  in  i*  dlVi*  and  Or  is  it  tint  ilu*  sacrifice  W 

of  >.0  ni.mv  tlmn^r'iuls  of  riu!!i  aiui  inilli  ,ns  of  iH 

tiu*  ;nKliiio!i  ol  mdividiial  l  onirib  itioi  s  to  rolu  vi*  iiatioiij  ® 
cli^iri  N*,  ronid  carry  no  autlu'ntic  sij^ii  of  ^i  iu*n,sity,  if  il 
li  ,s  >houli4  lu*  ;;i  conipanicd  by  a  docisin*  iiur  r  iictii  n  «( 
lit*  racking  aiul  burning  ot  otir  innocent  snbjccis  un  tU 
Ma  abar  lioasi  ?  Or  is  it  that  it*  niav  be  (jiiostioiiabie 
\>lu‘iter  dnnufoiis  and  tmti  u*s,  and  .\nt(>s  <ia  te,  art 

(|nil>*  so  detiMablein  a  ^('V  'lii'iient  winch  is  at  *var  win 

ibc  F'lMicb  ?  Or  is  :t  that  Dr.  B.  is  appixnicnMvc  ih.»t  i 
icinoi.sirancf  to  the  Porin^ncye  government  in  too  dicta¬ 
tor*.  I  a  tone,  mi«dit  lead  lo  tbe  bninlliation  of  luar'.nj 
some  sueii  n'pl\  as  iliis, — Abolish  lirsi  that  part  of  vow 
own  system,  wliicb  lormally  patronize^  Jnjriiernaiu  and  b’u 
wnoie  erew. 

'J’he  epprobions  fact,  that  munbers  of  our  own  best  sub- 
jccis  in  liic  cast  are  at  ilu!  nierey,  and  may  at  this  lery 

momeiit  be  sinigcbng  or  expiring  in  the  lanes  of  IM 

Impiisilion,  is  certainly  the  strong  ground  for  the  Dociof’i 
ic‘coinine!ida;iun.of  intci ierence ;  but  at  llie  same  tiaie  k 
appears  to  ns,  that  the  Impiisiiibn  is  one  of  those  tiiingi 
again,  t  ubicli,  as  in  the  rase  of  a  pirate  or  a  (U*n  of  mur¬ 
derers,  piiwer  is  enoiigb  to  consiiliiie  jigbt.  If  ibe  cotu- 
inaiidi  r  of  a  stout  baiialion  of  K.jglisli  scildiers,  li.ippening 
to  be  iiuamped  near  Goa,  were  lo  r.'ceiyo  iiiupie.siU  nubie 
inK'rma’ U/ii  that  several  ineriloiions  persons,  perhaps  for 
reiionn- ing*  popt  ,  from  il'e  mnviciii  ii  forced  mi  ibeai  io 
reading,  lor  iIk  f.ist  time  in  ;ii**ir  ilvc\s,  a  dible,  wliidi 
liad  looiul  Its  \\:iy  to  tin  in  ihrongb  «?on.e  cbaniiel  opened 
by  uii’  British  IMile  Society.  w(‘n*  at  tliis  veiv.  lin.e  oa 
the  rack,  and  that  lo.morr(  a ,  or  a  tew  days  hence,  if  thej 
inainta.md  their  tuteiny,  lluy  would  infailibly  be  bufiit 
alive, — wbalexer  tlepaiinre  it  would  be  ftom  oirieial  pio* 
pricty,  we  suppose  ho  would,  on  llie  liighcst  ground  of 
inoraiity,  obtain  the  applause  of  all  geneious  pioiesianis, 
if  he  iiisiantly  snmmoued  the  infernal  fortress,  and,  if 
fti'^cil  entrarwe,  ioiccd  the  gales  with  hi>  cannon,  rescued 
all  the  Mt  iims,  drove  out  tiu  jiulges  and  loiturer.",  and  bid 
the  wliole  eililicc  in  ashes. — In  justifying  sneh  an  act,  it  if 
per’  ap^  H  re<|iiisile  proviso,  that  ih  *  I'ower  that  will  dec® 
Its  If  i‘iitgt‘tevcd,  is  Mich,  as  not  to  ha\e  the  means  of  doi^ 
am  very  seritnis  inisehief  in  revenge. 

\Vc  must  here  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  though 
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thorc  are  several  subjects  trealeil  in  his  bojk,  to  which  wo 
have  not  adverted,  especially  tlic  present  and  probable  Ritiire 
coiulition  of  the  Jews;  and  the  means  and  plui>s  for  pro.- 
inaiin^,  o!i  a  uiat^nihceiit  scale,  hililieal  literature  «?id  trans- 
;  iaiions  in  the  KasU — He  still  zealously  insists  on  an  ecclc- 
1  w  iiital  e^tahiislnnent  in  Hindoostan. 

I  Art.  X.  The  Puilms  Evangelised^  in  a  contin  red  exfilinatton ;  wherein 
are  seen  the  Unity  of  Divine  Tinith,  the  harmony  of  the  Old  and 
New  T<  stament,  and  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chri<;tiamty  ina^rtc- 
ment  with  the  experience  of  believers  in  all  aires.  By  Richard 
Baker,  D.  D.  Rector  ot  Cawston,  in  Norfolk.  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  and 
Price  Pis.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

T'HE  compositions  of  David,  and  other  eminent  silnts,  to  whom 
^  the  Psaln  s  arc  attributed,  are  distinguished  by  their  tyfiical  cha¬ 
racter.  The  personal  feelings  of  the  writers,  and  the  events  of  thoir 
own  limes,  by  which  tiiose  feelings  were  excited,  are  employed  by 
the  spirit  of  inspiration  to  prefigure  and  illustrate  the  character  of 
ih?  great  Messiah — of  him,  who  was  “  DavidN  Son  and  IPavhUs 
Lord.”  ThJit  this  is  not  a  conjt  ctural  supposiiion,  is  t  vident  iromt  he 
highest  autliority.  d'he  New  festamv-nt  wTiters  rt‘|v*atedly  apjly  va'iuus 
passages  from  the  Psalms  to  their  exalted  Redeemer;  and  e\cn  reason 
OD  the  absurdity  of  their  primary  application,  on  accoun  of  the  Ian- 

gguage,  (admitting  that  application  to  be  exclusive,)  Uing,more  than 
the  simplicity  or  accuracy  of  truth  requircif.  The  frequency  of  ihe^c 
ouotations  in  reference  to  Jesus  Christ,  naturally  suggests  the  pro 
piety  of  reasoning  analogically  rcspeciin.;  tliose  parts  of  the  Psalm-, 
bom  which  no  citations  are  recorded  in  the  Christian  scriptures.  But 
It  ii  obvious  that  such  a  principle,  however  supported  in  the  gcncial 
admission  of  it,  is  liable  to  an  immense  p  rversity  of  construction, 
wheo  submitted  to  the  direction  of  a  well-meaning  but  misguided  ima¬ 
gination.  We  will  not  venture  to  assert,  that  only  those  passages 
'*hich  are  quoted  in  the  new  testament,  ou'^rht  to  be  applied  to  the* 
Saviour;  but  we  think  there  is  l<*ss  danger  of  fallacious  interpretation 
\  Mtn  in  this  opinion,  than  in  supposing  that  such  a  reference  is  in- 
^  teixlid  in  every  psalm  ard  every  verse.  Both  extremes  should  be  avoided. 

I  How  widely  Di.  Baker  has  erred,  will  appear  from  the  following  cx- 
I  iniple.  It  is  the  argument  to  the  fifty-first  Psalm. 

^  ‘  This  ;>salm  is  usually  attributed  to  David,  in  penitence  for  hit 

I  laurdcr,  adultery,  and  deceit  with  the  wife  of  Uriah,  acetrJing  to  its 

|*idc;but  Dr.  Kennicott  thinks  this  is  contradicted  from  the  last  verse; 
yhich  shews  that  it  was  written  during  the  captivity;  and  from  the 
fourth  verse,  that  the  crime  was  neither  murder,  nor  adulteiy,  but 
probably  some  compliance  with  heathen  idolatries.  And  indeed  it  noer 
probable,  that  the  King  of  Israel  should  think  it  rigi  t  thus  to 
^P'^vt  his  abominable  crimes  and  ins  to  his  subjects. — rfowever,  oa 
•Mcvtrr  occ.asion,  it  is  tlw  finest  model  of  the  deepest  pinttcnce, 
tiurn  conviction  of  the  eternal  spirit,  and  of  the  only  way  to  pardon 
peace;  and  ahhiltt  in  general  to  the  strong  erying  and  teats  of  tAi 
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^at  l^tdtemer  under  the  burden  and  sufferingi  for  the  ittu  of  Q(^ 
aod  to  the  caic  also  of  eYery  cooTioced  sinner,*  p,  157. 

Now,  It^  r.y  ntteodve  reader  perus?  the  p^lm  in  question,  and  ak 
oor  «f  !t,  if  he  can  to  Jesus  Christ,  Did  He  need  merry, 

Had  he  been  suined  with  <*  blood-guiltiness?”  The  docti* 
of  ini,auii  n,  scripturally  understood,  can  never  account  for  langiqi 
hki*  tiiis.  it  should  ever  U*  remembered  that  though  the  effeett  d 
guilt  and  inouccoce  are  transferable,  that  is— though  a  sinner  iniyh 
Urate  ’  at  rigbtt  ous  and  one  that  is  innocent,  may  for  wise  {» 
nosi-8,  be  regardid  as  though  he  were  guilty, — yetiguilt  and  innoceoct. 
lu  themselves,  cannot  be  transferred.  When  Christ  gave  himself  a 
offt  i  ing  for  sinners,  he  was  still  ‘  the  just— dying  for  the  unjust.* 

On  tl>is  ground  we  conscientiously  object  atsainst  such  evangebtdm 
of  the  t^salms,  as  Dr.  baker  commends,  aod  to  which  he  seems  w 
ordinatcly  attached.  The  vobimc  before  us,  we  conceive,  will  new 
approve  itself  to  tlte  taste  of  those  readers,  who  consult  propriety  af 
reason,  a«  well  as  a  devotional  fancy,  in  their  interpretation  of  icnp 
ture.  We  have  no  doubt  that  .nanp  Passages  in  this  vo^ 
will  impait  teal  satisfaction  to  serious  minds,  and  aid  them  in  a* 
pressing  the  best  feelings  of  their  hearts.  But  those  who  wisb  » 
m/tderstunel the  psalms,  will  be  ^ad  to  exchange  the  verbose  and  ps 
nphiastic  explanations  of  Dr.  baker,  for  comprehensive  views  af 
•cund  criticism. 


Art.  XL  Ode  on  the  ffetent  State  of  Euroiie,  By  T.G*  Lace,  4(0. 
pp  Price  28.  6d.  Liverpool  printed.  Caacll  and  Davies.  1811.  | 


IT  has  been  recently  asserted  in  a  popular  journal,  that  tberr  is  M 
^  point  in  which  our  age  differs  more  from  that  which  precedsd  k 
than  in  the  apparent  apathy  of  our  poets  to  the  events  that  art  pi» 
ing  over  them;— and  this  their  indifference  is  grievously  deplored ■ 
nvrking  a  decay  o(  public  spirit.  It  may  admit  of  some  dispiM  m 
tiunk,  whether  the /oil  is  not  stated  rather  too  roundly:,  but  k  i 
sftlt  niorr  qu<  stiorabir  wbetlicr  even  if  true,  diere  is  any  good  itM 
to  lan.cnt  it.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  how  very  few  of  the  prtte 
for  uniting  pot  try  aod  politics  have  succeeded— even  in  the  bao»d 
superior  genus.  In  point  of  taste,  therefore,  the  allcdged  infreqwoci 
of  these  awkward  coalitions  should,  one  would  think,  m  a  inattvs 
congratulariou  rather  than  legret.  And  there  is  just  as  little  occMki 
for  impugning  the  patriotism  of  the  age.  If  the  poets  are  apathetk 
then  u  at  least  no  dearth  of  prose  declamation:  nor  has  there  bsi 
any  rt  rurkable  f  lling  off  in  the  circulation  of  newsptpers,  Wbb 
the  1 N .  I  ession  of  national  sentiment  is  as  loud  aod  general  as  it  cfv 
was,'  it  really  looks  a  little  affected  to  sigh  ahY  exteftipuraiNflii 
flights  t  bad  poetry. 

In  n.aking  this  last  remark,  we  mean  so  disparagement  •  ^ 
L.'c« whose  ode,  oo  the  contrary,  we  regard  as  coosiderably 
rio'  to  the  general  run  of  similar  peiidrmancet.  Several  of  nil  ^ 
pics,  indeed,  arc  a  good  deal  worn— aixi  he  has  put  an  abi*^ 
speech  inU'  the  m<«uth  of  Bonaparte.  But  be  discoveis  ^ 
agreeable  facility,  aod  has  produced  a  poemi  oa  the  whok»  ^ 
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Jelling  than  othcrwiic.  As  a  favourable  specimen  of  hit 
following  extracu  ' 

*  Oh  mournful  change  !— States*  that  eVrwhilt 
Bask’d  in  the  noon  of  Foirune's  smile, 

0*er  whom,  for  ages,  Freedom  held 
—Immortal  guard  !— her  sacred  shield,— 

Low,  low  ore  laid.  Oh,  land  of  Tell, 

Among  thy  craggs,  the  troublous  yell 
That  Maoches  every  cheek  with  ^r, 

Invades  from  fiur  the  surtled  ear. 

Yes— still  may  bloom  thy  lovely  vales; 

Thy  groves  still  woo  the  vernal  gales  ; 

Still  may  thy  pines  exult  to  throw 
Their  broad  arms  o’er  the  depths  below ; 

Thy  landscape’s  charms  reflected  rest 
Most  sweetly  on  the  lake’s  smooth  breast ; 

And  still  the  traveller  love  to  climb 
Thy  magic  heights,  and  range  sublime 
O’er  trackless  wastes  and  sohmdes. 

Where  everlasting  silence  broods 
But  when,  lost  land,  shall  Freedom’s  leigo 
Cheer  thy  romantic  haunts  again 

I  I  -  ■  -  —  — — — 

Art.  XII.  Lutwrupn  the  Elementeof  Algebras  designed  for  the  Use  of 
the  Students  of  the  East  India  College,  and  such  ^er  young  Persons 
as  be  desirous  of  making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
tbe  First  Principles  of  that  Science.  Second  Emtion.  Bv  the  Rev. 
fi.  Badge,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  Su  Peter’s  CoUem,  Cambridge,  and 
Professor  ^  Mathematics  in  the  East  India  CoUege.  8vo,  pp.  xii. 
d66.  Price  7s«  Cadeil  and  Davies.  1811. 

'jpHESE  Lectures  are  rather  privileged.  It  is  seldom  that  n  book 
tmting  of  any  department  of  msthematieal  science,  reaches  a  iiew> 
sdidon  in  so  short  a  period  after  iu  first  publication.  We  cong^atulalw 
Mr.  Bridge  on  the  success  of  his  labours  i  and  think  it  due  to  his 
candour  as  well  as  his  ingenuity,  to  remark  on  the  present  occafisQ» 
tMt  he  has  adopted  our  hint  of  publishing  this  work  in  a  more  con* 
renmt  shape,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  price ;  while  he  has,  at  the: 
•me  time,  rendered  it  more  correct  and  more  worthy  of  general’encoumg^' 
Mt.  The  present  edition  contains  an  additional  lecture,  on  unit- 
uted  and  Diophantine  problems,  and  the  most  useful  properties 
Mbers — the  investigation  of  the  binomial  theorem— Lacroix’s  approst^ 
to  the  Logarithm  of  any  small  number— and  expooeotiid^ 
equations.  We  hope  this  ingenious  author  will  not  be  long  before 
1*  completes  his  Lectures  on  Algebra,  by  publishing  the  volume, 
is  to  contain  **  the  general  theory  of  equattons,  the  sumnudoo 
**  and  management  of  senes,  and  the  application  of  Algebra  to 
**  Geometry,’* 
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An.XllI.  Thf  Phthfithrnf:Jst,  to  he  continued  ev^  ry  three  rootthi  i 

Nos.  I.  11  III.  Trice  each.  Longman  and  Co.  Darionj^! 

Co  W.  Tuillips.  1810,  1811. 

IT  is  a  deviation  from  our  ordinary  plan  to  notice  a  periodical  woik;l 
^  but  Nve  think  it  justified,  in  this  instance,  by  the  objects  and 
ncral  tendency  of  the  publication,  'I  he  design  of  it  is  staled  to  be,i 
*  to  encourage  benevolent  lechngs,  and  shew  how  they  may  be  iros  1 
beneficially  exerted,  particularly  by  pointing  out  to  those  who  ocespj 
iJic  middle  and  superior  ranks  in  society,  the  results  of  such  enda. 
vouti  as  have  pro\ed  successful  in  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
.and  improving  his  moral  character.*  It  includes  details  of  varlo^l 
charitable  institutions  Iwth  at  home  and  abroad,  csnec’ally  those  fcirl 
the  education  of  the  poor;  and  devotes  a  paiticular  attention  to  the  1 
subject  of  th'  sl..ve-tradc,  the  civilization  of  Africa,  and  the  North ! 
Auurlcan  ln,.ians,  t!ie  economy  of  prisons,  and  the  punisliment  of 
death.  I  he  work  is  said  to  be  conducted  by  a  scientific  and  iT*ot  ] 
respectable  individual  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  expressing  oor 
gineial  good  opinion  of  it,  we  wish  to  hint  tl)e  propriety  of  absuis* 
ing  from  the  iniroduciion  of  jKCuliar  and  sectarian  notions,  either  bf 
way  of  dogmatical  assertion  or  covert  insinuation,  as  likely  to  impede 
rather  than  promote  it?  avow  ed  and  leading  purposes. 


Art.  XIV.  Somerset,  a  Poem.  By  F.-  Webbe.  4to.  pp.  42.  Bentley.  1811. 

1 N  attempting  to  give  his  description  of  the  county  of  Somerset  ‘a  poeticil  I 

cast,*  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Webbe  has  been  remarkably  succesifiil.  | 
He  seems,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  too  much  confidence  in  propiT  naraei, 
Thus  in  the  compass  of  the  first  forty  lines  wc  are  brought  acquainted  with 
Italia,  Tarthenope,  Valclusa,  Petrarch,  Philomel.i,  Maro,  Hernwi, 
Somersi't,  Valdarno,  Pomona,*  Paradisi',  Lromco,  Ceres,  Veiiumnm 
Albion,  Colchis,  Pliryxus,  Poeoti.i,  Phasis,  .lason,  Greece,  lolchoi, 
Britain,  Iberia,  and  Somerset  again, — to  say  nothing  of  that  class^of  word^ 
which  the  grammarians  call  gentilitia  ;  as  Mantuan,  Arcadian,  Doriaa, 
Ammonian,  'Thessalian,  Icenian,  Ac.  Now',  though  wo  readily  graot, 
that  these  and  simil.r  voc.ables  arc  of  excellent  service  to  the  poet  in  roak'iog 
up  the  proper  complement  of  syllables,  yet  W'c  cannot  say  much  in  pr-iKof 
what  they  eff  'Ct  when  played  off  against  his  readers.  They  may  be  cow* 
pared,  wc  think,  to  certain  military  companies,  notorious  for  their  fierce  ip* 
pearance  on  parade :  or  if  that  comp.inson  should  be  thought  too  favoor* 
able,  to  FaUutTs  regiment  of  ragamuffins,  which  might  in  vain  attcropi 
to  cut  through  the  enemy,  and  storm  the  fortress,  but  would  do  well 
enough  to  receive  the  first  fire,  and  fill  up  the  ditch. 

Another  point  in  which  Mr.  W.  seems  to  be  mistaken  is,  that  in  ordfl 
to  be  •  poetical,*  it  is  necessary  to  be  obscure.  There  may  be  some  doubt 
whether  Pride  would  know  what  to  make  of  the  order  atp.  5. 

‘Vail,  piidc,  to  beasts;  thy  pageantry’s  their  gift.* 

The  poem,  again,  abouni's  in  inversions.  ‘  Ravs  of  no  virtue  hi* 
dirk  ftight  ol  mind  ever  illum’d.*— This  sentence,  indeed,  may  be  fof* 
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pVn  't  •'  prf*  »te  <  of  Ban.ipirtc :  but  the  same  apology 

Cioooi  b-  phr.i«<‘8  as, 

«  TIh*  HooUh  man  ?  c. 

Aip  ’:>•  'CCiir  thf  kil^o^inof carious  lines,’ 

*  lU*  ilv  ri* It  centre's  ;  an < I  from  him  flow 

*  All  ihe^'-an.l,  spUntUd  mdii  of  pe  fcciiun. 

It  may  sound  sin  ^ul  r,  a^tcr  this  fn  e  exposure  of  Mr.  W,*s  poetical 
deli  quencies,  to  say,  tl^t  in  sever.  1  pots  of  his  poem  we  have 
remin  ivd  of  the*  flowing  ana  hirmonious  cadences  of.Akenside. 
Such,  however,  is  the  c.ise  <  and  we  will  add  th.tt  there  are  a  few 
short  |)  <'»a;jes  interspersei'  '  tuoh  ippe  ired  to  us,  on  a  cursory  perusal^ 
to  ri  e  consideribly  above  t  e  d..id  level  of  vulgar  poetry.  Such» 
p’'  ups.  is  the  fdllvt  .vlng  refl:''tion  on  the  *  s.ic«i!e  ^ious’  violation  of  a  mo- 
Bununt,  erected  by  the  Ir.te  PLar’  of  C!i  -ih.ini  to  the  memory  of  iiir 
\\\  Pynseot  1  he  l.ist  line,  however,  is  obscure  and  feeble. 

‘  Relentless  'j'im^  on  Ids  fatal  scythe, 

And  ilr  )ps  unusual  t'Mrs  as  he  h  ‘holds 
Ills  tardy  w*>ik  by  lusty  h  inds  perf*>rm**d  : 

And  mourns  »he  tiiun.p^  which  he  vainly  thought 
Rcseived  fui  future  a-^es,  ano  himself.’ 

Mr.  ^V^  b  Kf  ou^lu  to  uavo  made  a  good  deal  more  of  the  worth’cf 
ofSui  eiSit  Me  has.  h4>'v*  viT, discovered  a  laudable  anxiety  for  his 
r’b  infoi  n  .nion,  in  retei  111*  tlinn  for  an  account  of  two  gentlemen 
0*  ih.s  c^iuivy — Ikicoii  and  l.ocke — to  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

An.  \\\  /1u  Eisntf  to  exf'him  the  Cnvte  of  the  Prtnctfial  Phanomenct 

Lj  ^jture.  By  J.  »'an»‘tcud.  Esq.  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  8vo. 
pp.  XIV,  H.  Price  js.  BJ,  bteviand  Co.  181 1. 

^  iPTAIN  H  imstead  writes  like  a  very  amiable  and  rather  inge- 
no’^H  m:.n,  but  in  the  pamphvt  h  forc  us  he  has  <a  ,ly  iv.isem ployed 
hh  iiifM-nuity.  He  iniorms  us  he  has  *  Uildly  ventured  <m  a  wiirld  un- 
kn"*vn  *  .-nd  sc  indeed  it  w’ould  seem;  for  he  has  made  some  most 
i^r^ahr  d.scoveries,  — such  as — that  cold  has  an  effect  on  the  atmos* 
pf>“re  81  liar  to  that  of  gravity  or  rucssure-— that  the  .density  of  a 
^  y  IS  t:ie  quantity  of  matter  it  contains — that  terrestrial  gravity  anses 
If  ni  aii  elasrx  erfort  of  the  xfhere.l  medium  to  sustain  the  earth;— 

I  fl'oi  Go»l  cannot  exist  in  a  physic:*!  vacuum— that  the  planets  move 
•0  a  universal  plenum — that  the  power  of  I)  ity  is  this  universal 
ptnum  of  whicn  the  Deity  is  the  centre  or  fulcium  point.  We  ex- 
iKirt  wpuin  Hamstead  not  to  persist  in  such  specui.itions.  The  ten- 
<ltr.cy  of  di**  ji.iiiosopbical  part  of  them  is  to  absurdity— of  the  religious 
to  d)  .Qosisrn  •  and  our  author  is  capable  of  uiK.ert  iking  something 
wti.id  lead  him  to  vuceiy  different  re  ults.  We  a  iv.se  him  to 
p  tverc  the  vv.ej*  w*:h  something  more  immediately  m  the  line  of  hit 
P'o:c>don ;  persua  led  that  he  would  then  furnisn  us  with  some  oppor- 
tonlty  for  commendation. 
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Art.  XVI.  Commercf  ms  it  tt^as,  h,  and  ow^ht  to  he,  Ito.  pp.  | 
price  28.  Richarcison.  1811. 


A  Sl’TJFXT  is  never  worse  off,  that  when  a  man  of  dull  iiuHkd 
and  inordinate  vanity,  takes  upon  him  to  discuss  it  meuphji 
cally.  The  lucubrations  of  this  writer  may  be  judged  of  from 
following  specimen. 

*  Currency,  value,  labour,  use,  and  exchange,  are  different  ptm 
the  will  of  man.  The  will  of  man  is  inconvertible,  commodity  at 
convertible.  Commodities  may  exist  without  the  will  of  mae,  || 
the  will  of  man  is  ncccitaiy  to  currency.  Currency  being  ideotid 
in  the  will  of  man,  commodities  representing  currency  should  k 
ulentificd  in  commodities.*  &c. 

The  pmphlet  is  very  modestly  dedic.itcd  to  the  Prime  Mininerd 
Great  Driuin! 


Art.  XVll.  Poetical  F.ssai^  on  the  existing  Stats  of  Things,  By  i 
Gentleman  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  assisting  to  maima 
in  Prison  Mr.  Peter  Finnerty,  imprisoned  for  a  libel.  4to.  pp.30L 
Pi  ice  Is.  6d.  Ci*osby  and  Co.  1811. 

IF  this  Gentleman  has  not  yet  taken  his  degrees,  we  think  h 
^  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being  ‘  plucked.*  Out  of  respect  to 
beoi‘vok'nce  of  his  intentions,  we  shdl  say  notliing  of  the  title  pii|e: 
but  we  do  think  he  would  have  done  wisely  to  conceal  his  msidtics 
before  h«  permitted  hiniRdf  to  eulogize  Sir  Francis  in  such  a  rhapsody 
as  the  ibilowing.— 

•  Thou  taintless  emanation  from  the  sky  ! 

Thou  purest  spark  of  fires  that  never  die  !... 

No  sculptured  marble  sh.tl!  be  raised  to  thee. 

The  hearts  of  England  will  thy  memoirs  be  I* 


,  Art.  XVlII.  The  Harmony  of  Relifton  and  Civil  Polity,  A  Sermon 
nreached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Dunitin’s  In  the  West,  Loodoii 
Blarch  2(1,  1811,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  general  Fast  Bf 
Richard  Lloyd,  A,  M.  Vicar.  Third  Edition,  8to.  pp.  9K  Price  i 
Haichard,  Seeley,  Highley.  1811. 

TklR.  Lloyd  takes,  for  his  text,  two  out  of  four  exhortatiooi  o» 
tained  in  I  Pet.  ii.  17  ;  “  Fear  God.  Honour  the  King  ’*  H« 
dwells  ‘  the  longer  on  tlic  first  clause,*  ‘  because  the  last  Is  founded  uf* 
it.*  For  our  part,  we  cannot  perceive  that  the  last  precept  derives  any  P 
culiar  authority  from  iu  position;  for,  if  so,  we  must  also  conclude  that  til 
coinmand  to  ‘fe.ir  GoJ,*  is  founded  on  the  preceding  clause,  ‘lure tin 
brotherhood.*  After  discussing  the  first  topic,  or  the  fear  of  God, 
considerable  success,  tlie  worthy  preacher  got*s  on  to  enforce  the  duty 
loyalty*  In  consklering  the  origin  of  gi'vemment,  he  discards,  ^ 
PaU-y.  the  idea  of  an  original  compact  ;and  then  gives  a  brief  view  an^  • 
ze.tlou8  eulogium  of  the  hnglisb  constitution,  fie  afterwards  loculci*4 
at  si-me  length,  the  duties  of  obedience,  reverence,  submission,  Ac.  Ac* 
to  the  constituted  aulht.rties.  The  good  sense,  the  Christian  principk** 
and  manly  elo<|ucnce  of  this  sermon  have  given  us  pleasure.  But  ^ 
cannot  profess  ourselves  fricodly  to  political  harangues  from  the 
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^  uVrc  they  are  less  ccntroversial  in  their  style,  and  less  exceptionable 
lo  their  tendency.  There  are  some  strong  expressions  in  the  sermon 
befon'  us,  in  reterence  to  *  many  modern  demagogues/  which  could 
pfoUibly  answer  no  bt‘ttcr  purpose,  than  that  of  gratifying  and  ir. 
rionn.(  1^**  instance . 

«  H.'iving  no  hojH.*s  beyond  tlie  grave,  having  no  fear  of  God  to 
puntY  th«*T  minds,  or  to  restrain  their  actions,  and  being,  for  the  most 
put  Ikinkrupts  btnh  in  character  and  lortunc,  they  can  live  only  in  the 
storm;  Discord  is  their  element;  they  uie  always  in  their  watch-tower, 
rrady  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  sedition  through  the  land  :  Their  democracy 
iiadaik  compound  of  mischief;  it  fs^-dsupon  every  thing  that  is  low,  vile, 
iml  corrupt,  poisoning  the  /horal  constitution  of  man,  inverting  the  just 
ordiT  ot  nature:  It  is,  in  fact.  Despotism  under  the  garb  of  Libeny,  a 
love  of  wealth  and  power  under  the  semblance  of  Patriotism.*  pp.  42,43. 

The  preacher  disclaims  the  idea  ot  any  particular  prince  reigning  by  an 
iodefeasible  divine  title  :  but  he  still  maintains,  ‘  that  the  original  of  the 
prince’s  power  is  divint  *  ‘  it  is  a  jK^rtion  ot  Cod*s  power.*  He  docs  not  ex¬ 
plain  whether  thio  sort  of  divinity  is  only  prcdicable  of  the  soveieign  autho^ 
riTy,  which  is  trcqueiitly  conferred  by  those  who  are  afterwards  to  be 
lubjeci  to  it,  or  whether  the  same  attribute  extends  to  all  the  subordimite 
olliccs,  irauy  <f  which  have  the  same  ciigin.  Whatever  may  be  bis 
theory,  however,  of  the  relation  that  subsists  between  the  government  and 
the  public,  we  cannot  think  any  doctrine  just,  constitutional,  or  the  result 
of  enlarged  views  of  Christianity,  which  goes  to  reprobate  *  private  citi* 
lens*  as  *  presumptuous’  because  tliey  *  sit  in  judgment  on  their  king,  and 
the  measures  of  his  government*,  (p.  33. ) 

We  will  add  a  short  j>a8sage  which  may  conciliate  the  regard  of  some 
readers,  who  w'ill  perhaps  be  a  little  displeased  with  the  political  doctrines 
aod  spirit  of  the  tiiscourse. 

‘  Well  does  the  prephet  Hosea  declare,  that  “  men  shall  fear  the 
Lord  and  his  goodness  /*  for  his  goodness  is  not  the  lenity  of  a  weak, 
capricious,  indulgent  parent  (for  then  the  impenitent  might  hope  for 
impunity,)  but  of  a  wise,  holy,  and  perfect  Being.  It  is  a  fixed,  im¬ 
moveable  principle  of  action,  having  a  supreme  regard  to  the  reasons  of 
things,  and  the  ends  of  government.  Whilst  it  is  “  blow  to  anger,**  and 
diogeiher  lovely,  it  presents  a  grave  and  venerable  aspect ;  and  if  once  con¬ 
certed  into  wrath,  it  extinguishes  every  delusive  hope  ;  for  such  wra^h 
i‘  a  comprehensive  benevolence,  ministering  to  the  Divine  glory,  and 
the  Welfare  of  the  moral  creation.  Our  love,  thertloie,  to  God,  is  ever  to 
he  connected  with  deep  humility,  the  most  profound  reverence,  and  godly 
That  view  of  pardoning  mercy,  which  leads  to  /um/V/ari/y,  is  not 
•criptural;  each  perfection  ought  to  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
tex;  they  mutually  illustrate  each  other,  exhibiting  the  beauty  of 
the  Divine  character;  and  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  man  must  be  de¬ 
lved  from  a  due  contemplation  of  fl//his  attribute*.*  p.  13. 

Mr.  Lloyd  must  allow  us  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  probably  no  objector 
to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  was  ev  cr  convinced,  by  being  told  that 
hi*  ‘  obji‘ctions  arc  all  founded  in  narrow  and  contracted  views,  and  too 
often  accompanied  with  tlvat  contumacious  spirit,  w'hich  such  views  nats* 
produce.*  p.  64. 

VoL.  vil.  3  Q, 
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Art.  XIX.  Mo/fern  Persecu  In;  a  Poem,  in  three  Cantos,  by  the  antkr 
of  the  Ag«*  of  Frivolity.  Itimo.  pp.  4* ‘5.  Price  2s  6d.  T.  Willing 
Bur*on.  Ihll. 

* 

l/VKN  thos.' wlio  remcmlxT  the  previous  attempts  of  this  writer  in  the 
rhyniin  way,  will  lx*  a  little  surprised,  perhaps,  to  find  him  treatiDgkii 
pre  sent  ih.me  in  a  manivr  professedly  ludicrous.  Tlie  plan  he  adopts  a, 
to  deliv  er  an  account  of  some  late  Intolerant  })ioceeding3  against  the  dii. 
sentri  s,  ‘  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  party.*  We  have  at  no  time  beti 
ba  k\v.«rd  to  ilo  justice  to  our  author's  ingenuity  ;  but  we  have  more  tha 
on  e  lK*cn  oblige,  d  to  call  in  i|uestion  the  utility  of  his  labours  ;  and  wesre 
a  little  mortitied  to  find  our  old  objection  so  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
performanre  before  us.  In  what  respect,  i^  intolerance  an  object  of  Icvitr, 
or  what  l.cneiit  is  likely  to  arise fioin  attempting  to  make  it  so?  TTu: 
whi  ret'T  found  (and  its  rrsideiice  is  not  exclusively  with  one  party)  h 
ought  to  be  firmly  opposed,  is  undeniable,  but  there  is  little  chance  of 
l.iU^ti  ng  it  out  of  countenam  e. 

Our  fiuthor  in  his  prvdacc,  disclaims  the  idea  ol  representing  the  cxcetsa 
he  s.diii/-.  s,  as  being  sanctioned  by  tfie  church  ;  but  there  are  some  parj 
of  the  poem  in  which  this  introductory  sentiment  a])pears  to  have ’oeeii  for* 
gotten  ;  aiul  there  is  obviously  a  great  Impropriety  in  coupling  the  outragci 
at  Wickham  Market,  with  Lord  Sidmouth’s  rejected  motion.  It  ough 
not  to  be  o\crlookcil  in  publications  on  this  topic,  that  several  bright  «• 
amj)!'*sot  IdxM'ality,  b.ave  been  recently  atFonied  by  judges,  senators,  and 
prelates. 

W  1th  icg.trd  to  the  persons  wh.osc  cause  is  here  espoiuscd,  we  fear  thrr 
w  ill  hardly  thank  this  writer  for  his  interference.  Tliere  are  some  thlogi 
so  imim.itely  associated  with  ridiculous  adjuncts,  that  unless  they  are  very 
skillully  presented,  instead  of  awakening  sympathy  or  rousing  indlgnatioo, 
they  w  itl  in csiiitibly  discompose  the  gravest  features  in  Christendom.  Whd 
our  .luthoi  undertook  to  hitch  tJic  po^rams  into  verse, — to  record 
— — *  the  vengeance  and  the  goodly  fray 
\\  hich  strove  to  sho'ut,  and  stink  the  saints  away,* — 
he  O’l-^h.t  to  !ia\e  ri  collected  tliis. 

Art.  XX.  Ksciif'.e  from  Frar.cft  a  Narrative  of  the  Hardshijis  and  Suftr- 

ingsof  sexcral  Hriiish  Subjects  who  effected  their  escape  from  Verdift 
*  S\o.  pp.  I'.th  IVice  Is.  Veincr,  Hood,  and  Co.  1811. 

jN  tills  p.iii.phlct,  there  are  two  distinct  narratives.  The  first  nut 
eonsi  ieifd  cc^aivalent  to  three,  as  it  gives  an  account  of  ihrtt 
icwral  ..tien;j  Is  to  escape,  ilie  adventurershaving  been  twice  detected 
and  lem.mded  to  prison.  'Fhc  first  flight  was  a  ‘  breaking  out*  froo 
a  pi  ec  t’i  a>nfincnuT/.  .It  \  c.“dun,  the  two  latter  from  the  fortrcM« 
«• ;  .iiui  all  three*  were  attended  with  considerable  danger.  Tbf 
route  bv  \.  lueh  they  at  length  made  good  their  rcticat  was 
the  Klrne,  in  th*  diiection  of  Stutgard,  and  thence  through  tk 
vicirity  *4  I  !m,  Munich,  and  R.tstadt  to  I  ricste.  The  other  w-'* 
r.itive  ilescnbes  a  inoie  pt'aceable  departure  from  Verdun,  by  day  Hgk 
in  a  covered  cart  conduct  d  by  an  old  woman;  the  route  adojwd 
aiul  a  »  ‘sstully  .  w  is  I  y  way  ot  Liege  and  so  into  Holb*^ 

•the  emo.rkation  ror  Frgjand  Ix-ing  made  at  Koturdam.  The  hefod 
ut  ihu  Lst  expCoiLiun  met  wiUi  a  good  de.il  ot  civility  and  assiiU®*^ 
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fr.^m  the  common  people,  bein:;  taken  for  nitlves  w.iO  lied  from 
prison  or  the  armv.  NVe  hirdly  need  s^y  the  whole  country  is  "per. 


Tided  by  gens  dhirmes.  and  no  stranger  is  allov^cl  to  pass  in  any  town 
Of  note  without  a  passport. 

The  adventures  descnlx.*d  in  both  these  narratives,  csj>eci.iliy  the 
firit,  are  very  interesting ;  but  are  related  in  a  most  ridiculous  style. 
After  .til.  however,  there  arc  no  prison-breakers  to  compare  with  li  iron 
Trenck. 

\ 


Art.  KM.  Po'^trnUs  of  Fofis ;  or  Illustrations  of  the  Foppish  Lha- 
ncter  in  all  Its  curious  varieties ;  with  some  sketclies  of  our  princi¬ 
pal  Modern  Fops,  5:c.  &c.  By  Sir  Frederick  Fopling.  F.  F.  F.  FJmo. 
pp.  l-J  Price  is.  Sd.  J.  Johnson.  ISl  I. 


Il  ’E  have  some  distant  suspicion  that  the  fibrlcator  of  this  precioui 
volume  intcndcil  to  U'  witty. 


An.  XXII,  Voifii^e  en  Grecft  fait  dans  les  annees  1 80.4  </  J8(>4.  Par 
G.  S.  S.  Bartholdy.  Ouvrage  traduit  de  I’Allemand.  Par  A.  O.  C**. 
8vo.  lo  plates  coioured  from  .Xaturc;  music,  8:c.  and  a  nupof  Greece. 
Price  l.o/'r.  fine  paper  27yr*.  Dentu.  Paris. 


jVJ.  BARTHOLDY  is  almost  the  first  German  who  has  turned  hia 
attention  to  this  intert  sting  portion  of  classic  ground.— His  perform¬ 
ance  commences  with  .m  essay  on  th  ‘  dangers  which  lie  in  wiit  for  the 
iraTellcr  in  the  Levant,  in  the  shapes  of  banditti  and  the  plague,  an<i  on  the 
proper  measures  to  l>e  taken  for  securing  both  his  person  .ind  his  property  ; 
including  .ilso  some  useful  instiuc  tions  as  to  the  pre’orable  mode  of  general 
c  onduct  in  that  country.  He  then  procee'^is  to  a  description  ot  Athens  ; 
but  confines  himself  chiefly  to  tho*e  monuments  wdiich  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  former  travellers.  The  I'urks  of  course  eng.ige  a 
consider.ible  portion  of  M.  IPs  attention.  On  the  wliole,  lie 
duposed  to  treat  them  with  rather  more  lenity  than  many  previous  writers. 
I  he  state  of  civilization  of  the  modern  Greek.s  is  also  larg  *iy  noticed  ;  and 
to  expatiating  on  their  degeneracy  in  literature  and  the  arts,  our  author 
proents  us  with  several  of  the  modern  Greek  Ixill  ids,  and  extracts  from 
modern  tragedies.  An  interesting  narrative  is  given  of  the  un  ivailing 
uniggle  of  the  Suliotes,  with  Ali*V  Izier  in  180L  I  he  work  includes  a 
a  description  of  the  vale  of  Tempe,  and  an  account  of  a  voyage  to  Nc- 
P^pont,  and  several  places  in  Thess  iiy. 


In 

of 


a  DofCgrji 
that  City^ 


Art.  XXI 1 1  ’Fhe  IFonders  of  a  IFeek  ut  Bath; 

Address  from  the  Hon.  T.  .S.  to  I'.  T.  Esq. 

8vo.  pp.  S3.  Price  Ts.  Cawthorn.  1811. 

jN  a  very  tolerable  imitation  of  the  style  of  Anstey,  this  writer 
3niu>es  himself  with  l.aughing  at  the  manners  of  modem  B^th. 
Me  ntirizes  the  lodgings — the  promenade — the  pum|>-room — the  cor* 

Cien — the  dress  ball— the  concert .s—tne  glee-club— —the  theatre— the 
‘•ts-— the  newspaper  table— the  M*  C’s. — the  M.  D'..— the  Clergy— • 
gamesters — the  enthusiasts,  ckc.  The  mischief it  is,  liiat  this  class  uX 
inters  are  perpetually  confounding  wit  wiih  indecency. 

Z  U2 
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Aii\,  XXIV.  SKI. Kc  r  Li  ri  HAUY  INFORMATION. 


,•  Genticrr.en  and  PuMtshers  <Ufko  have  works  in  the  press%  will  ohJiptk 
Conductors  of  the  K  c  L  K  C  T I  c  R  t  v  i  E  w ,  by  sending  information  ( pojt  ftmij 
of  the  suljecty  txtentj  anti  lirohable  priic  of  iu:h  works  ;  which  they 
depend  upon  bein^  eommunicaied  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  piau 


A  r»  print  of  I’uitt  nh.m  ’s  Ark  «>f 
riitilish  PmMr,  mill  upcrtlily  Hf’inar  im- 
«i  I  thr  >U|M  r  iiti  i.tlaiict*  ol  Mi.  Hj'I*- 
woixt. 

A  l.ift  of  til**  Into  K.rlianl  f'untn-r- 
la;nl,  Knp  hx  Mr.  .Miniti  v«l,  iv  in  pr»  pa- 
ration.  **  I  ho  *  Mrino'f^’  -jv’-tin.  I'aIi- 
tor,  publi>hiH  hy  Ihr  antlior  hini'i  If, 
will  b(  iiMtl  a>  nil  antht-ntic  M  t  onl  tor 
rvt'fx  til  iig  r<  !.)><-ctiiii!  trtt  t^  :  hiitthiro 
Will  »till  i«Miiatn  an  iiiiporl.int  pttttiotito 
nupiily.  I'lio  rt-jsoniiii:i.  il«  (lui  ililo  fiorn 
ihoM*  fai  t^  :  till-  r'^tiniiito  ot  Mr.  Cmii- 
h^•^l.tlni’^  Util  my  «'hai  actor:  a  ilctaiUrl 
iiwpiiry  into  the  merits  ot  tiis  sovnal 
prisliictioii'  :  the  conliitiiatioii  o*  his 
litb.  lilrr.iiV  an<t  personal,  Murcthepiih- 
lieatkm  of  the  ‘  Mie  oirs:’  the  introditc- 
tron  of  ct'llatetal  matter,  which  it  had 
Im*!  n  folly  to  siip}Mive  the  aiithoi  would 
enrii  nxmir  t»»  |ietonte  ;  loji*  tin  r  xx  itli 
ttmt  gmeial  musn  of  critii'ol  and  inis- 
rellaiiious  lileiaiuie,  whlrli  the  i-oti- 
lemp'..itK>n  of  the  |ierio4l  in  which  he 
livid  imivi  ii.itnrallx  (licit;  are  miioii;; 
lho*e  topics  that  ri  iiiaiii  to  Ik*  di'^CiikSid, 
and  which  it  is  intmdid  to  coiiipriM*  in 
the  proi**^  till  I  iihlication.” 

'Ihe  Hixeicinl  Itnvul  I’.lair,  .author  of 
M'VeinI  x'hiKd  U^rkn,  w.'il  spttihly 
f  uhh'h  a  tuliiuie  of  familiar  jnxe- 
iiilf  leitei-w. 

.''pr«  dily  will  Ik*  pnhlishifl ,  hand»oiiic- 
ly  piintid  lu  tour  larj:e  xoluniea  oct.ivo, 
111  n  innforin  sire  with  Mr.  .M.-tloiie's  i  tii- 
tion  of  the  prix'e  works,  the  late  editions 
ofSpii  s.  r,  Milton,  Kc.  with  a  |>it»tiait, 
Ihe  iV(  til  mI  Works  ot  .lolui  Diydcii; 
with  i.ot«  s  !»nd  ilhutiatioiis  of  il,«*  h.te 
l>i  .  Jxisi  ph  M'artrui,  the  Kev.  Jol  i;  M*ar- 
tue,  and  ••tin  1 »,  and  his  Idr  tiy  Di.  Sa¬ 
int. (I  .h  l.listMI. 

Ill  tin  c«*iiise  «>f  the  ensuing  tronth 
will  U*  piihhshed,  tht  l.ife  ami  Advtn- 
tons  itt  I'.inl  riaiiitixe,  an  Anihor  ; 
ir.clud.i.i;  ninny  ot  his  ct  iiipt^i*  nos  both 
in  |»ro*e  and  X I  r»4  ;  the  whu'e  prt  pared 
liotn  oiunial  d(4'nnunts  hy  Marin  (Iri- 
hfcidu*,  hi'  nephew  and  rxeentur. 

.N'r.J  K.  M  ilhatus  aimonnccw  his  in- 
t•n•l^n  ui  ptibiishing  hy  riihscript  on,  a 
I  .iiiiolic  Addrosto  the  British  Natioii, 


and  a  Po.in  to  he  called  the  British  U.  | 
ei.id  :  the  oti’p  ci  tif  w  Inch  is  to  cekbrtit  I 
the  deliverance  of  Portugal  by  thrift.  I 
lour  ni  the  Br.tish  army  umler  tlie  4»>  I 
iTctio  I  of  l.*nl  WeUiiijrton.  I 

(Vitir.d  Pemnrks  on  Pr.  A^a  | 
(‘lai  ke’s  AiiiiotidioiiM  on  the  Bible,  tui  | 
sloMtIy  H[n»e:ir.  | 

Mr  P-yice  of  W.ilsall  xviU 
piddish  by  >nh*a*viption,  a  Pirtctort  kt 
tlie  'inxvn  and  P.irisli  of  Walsall,  tft* 

^1  thcr  xxiili  an  account  of  tin*  pr« 
co.ii'bi  s,  carr  ers,  Iwcats,  &,i*.  aixl  ftS 
such  infoi  iii.ition  a'  may  heustful  totbt 
nieichant,  iiiaiuifactnrt'r,  and  trades, 
man. 

Speedily  will  Ix'  pnhlisl.ed,  the  Tntft- 
Intor's  ■Assistant  ;  being  a  sequel  M 
Lindiey’s  I  r<  ncli  (hainmar,  and  coa* 
sistmg  of  a  .seiits  ofexerci'esprrpan- 
tury  to  (  ntcring  eptii  llie  traiislatioa  of 
Te'»  in. '({lie. 

Mr.  .lohn  Bin",  nu  niher  of  the  Boril 
0»lle_e  of  Snr.eniis,  li.m  intheprew,! 
'I'renti.sc  on  th<  (Soiit,  witli  i>bscrrati<Mi 
on  tlie  l-'.aii  Midicioale  irilussoii. 

^lr.  Biy.in  f'r>. wilier,  sur^teno  to 
Betldom  and  Bruit  xrell  lltispiials,  haito 
thepnss.  Practical  Btniaikson  Ibs>* 
iiit\‘,  ill  an  octaxo  xoinnie. 

P»  t«  r  Pindar,  I'.stp  will  shortly  |»».k 
lish,  (’..irllx'ii  lloiiMi  Pete,  or  the  Puel’i 
D'^appointnu  lit,  in  txvo  eUgie.s;  alio 
(’units  ty  m  Kai;s,  oi  the  Daughten  d 
Kxf,  an  eh'i'y. 

.Ml.  .1.  Britton,  of  T.ivistock-pbre,  k 
pn  p.Tiiin;  for  tlie  presa,  the  History  aai 
Architecture  of  Bedeliff  Church,  Brntd, 
illiistraiid  ly  plans  and  views  of  thto 
( h  ?ant  builtliiig. 

l)r.  Bii'by  pio|>oftes  to  publish  w 
Tiaii'lation  of  Ltiereiius,  in  rh}n»e,  • 
two  ipi.irto  vtdiimes. 

Mr.  W.  Slet  T',  dtrk  of  SiWer*'ti**t 
chap.  I,  will  shoiily  publish  a  »uiaU  we 

Itiir^e  of  rtligious,  mural,  and  nin^k 
laiuoiiH  !*nein*. 

In  a  lew  ilaya  will  be  piibllsbrd,  • 
two  voluiiie!i,  piiiio.  a  fH*w  edititjO.olUto 
Orator,  or  elegant  extraets  iiiproaraod 
poetry,  lt»r  the  use  of  schools  and  ac** 
demits  ;  to  which  i»  piefixcti,  adisislt** 


List  of  frorh  recently  published. 


N’n  o«*.  nmtonral  il»*livery,  Mri*h  an  ap- 
iDOtainWr:  outliiifH  of 
iitJ f xJii’H"'  priiK’ipal  passion* 

,iy<  riii<»tK>iis.  l»v'  J.ttne**  Ch.'ipiiian, 
Trjfhr  •>(  r!<n*ot.»*n  m  tbfc  University 

i;  »«?(*•». 

CiTsar,  a.th  Kiifilish  note'*  at  the  bot- 
tuoi  of  the  paee,  and  n  full  exp'ination 
nftot'  proper  iiaires  at  the  eii<i  ot  the 
vjluif,  hy  Mr.  Dyinock,  of  the  Grn  ii- 
rar Si-hool  at  Glast^ow,  is  m  the  proMt, 
lid  will  ap|H'ar  tiiis  month. 

Mr.  will  spi'etlily  publish  a 

nr*  edition  ot  MpiIvo’s  Gi-oruios. 

Mr.  Bfrtcy  Clarke  has  in  the  pres*  the 
ifi-  oti  pait  of  his  Itissei-tation  on  the 
f  *A  of  the  Horsf,  hy  w  hich  the  mean* 
of  rnn<  dying  the  evils  that  arise  from 
Ihr  are  p.trticnlariy  pointed  out. 

Mr.  I).  M.  Cviiiiiiiiii,  Student  of  the 
M  <Wlr  Temple,  ami  Translator  of  .\ri*- 
ti<V\  RhetoTic,  is  employed  iu  a  |K>ein 
(nlilled  the  K.ittleof  Ckmtait. 

runt'rmi.itioii  of  the  Consolations  of 
!rin;  a  pivin,  by  Charles  Phillip'*, 
A  B.  «/fthc  MHldle  iVniple,  is  pieparing 
torii*e  pr»  s>i. 

Mr  Juliii  Sell  Cotiuan  has  in  a  state 
of  r rest  forwardness  u  serif-'  "f  Rtchiii"* 
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desi!^M*il  as  an  arcoiiip.iiiiinent  to  RliHrm- 
field**  History  of  Norfolk,  wh'rh  he  in¬ 
tends  to  publish  by  subset  tpt  .at. 

Ttie  t  ieveiith  nimilier  of  l,»  ybonrn** 
M.'tthemalieal  KifMvitoiy  is  just  piih. 
hshed,  roiitairnne,  I .  >oliit  ens  to  the 
mathentatical  <]ne»t>uns  propixxd  in 
Nuinlnr  IX.  «  *.  Soluii'»ns  to  a  etiriotis 

prd.U  •111  in  dynamics  ;  3.  F.xpanouo  of 

a  foriiuiia  eonmcied  with  ttte  iiKitiiriet 
relat.ng  to  phys'cal  nstr«  ii>>iny  ;  4.  On 

the  sine  and  cosine  ot  the  inultip'e  arc  ; 
on  the  sine  and  e  sine  of  an  are  in  tt  rina 
of  tlw  arc  itself,  and  u  new  t htHin  m  for 
the  elliptic  quadrant  ;  5.  On  ningic 

squares;  n.  Am  .icconnt  of  .mi  evp^ri- 
ment  tor  deterniinintr  the  imivers.il  at¬ 
trition  of  matter ;  7.  ( fli'ervatioos  rai 

polygonal  mimhers  ;  b.  On  the  irre. 
dncitde  cas#-  o^  cubic  e.pi.iiions  ;  9. 

the  Sen.ate  House  problems,  uiven  in  the 
University  of  Camhndgr'  to  the  eanili- 
dates  for  i.ontns  duroig  the  ex  iiiiination 
for  the  degree  of  H.A.  in  January  IBM; 
10.  Coiitimi  ition  of  I,egendre’s  Memoir 
on  KIliptic  TninseeiidentnN  ;  and  II. 
A  M*ries  of  new  questions  to  Ik*  answered 
in  a  sui)Sfr|n<Mit  nuiiiber. 


.Amt.  XXV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ACXICriTL’RK  AND  KlTHAL  ECONOMY. 

A  ffim  ral  View  of  the  Agiieiilture  of 
thf  C  i>tint\  uf  Cornw’.iU,  drawn  np  ainl 
pMMi'lKst  by  Old*  r  of  the  Hoard  of  Agn- 
ci  tun- and  Internal  Improvement.  Hy 
b.  R.  WurRiii,  illustrated  by  fifteen 
pwitiM.  8»  u.  I  ‘is. 

A  general  View  of  the  Agriculture 
•n*!  .Miih  rals  of  Dei  bysliire,  wiiholisiT- 
latsiiis  00  tile  ine.ans  of  their  iuipiove- 
•t‘  lit;  (IrawnuM  fitrtbe  cons  deration  of 
thr  hoard  nt  .A-.'iieultiire  and  Internal 
ln«|in«\«  iiuiit  ;  eontaiiiing  a  lull  aec  Mint 
^  the  Hurtace,  strata,  so  l.s,  iniiii'rala, 
ttims,  i,c.  Volume  I,  illnstiale»i  Dy 
^ur«l  plates.  Hy  John  Farty,  Se- 
tt-w  .Mmeiui  Surveyor.  Svo.  ll.  lUs. 
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